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AN OCCASION WHICH AROUSED MUCH ’'PUBLIC INTEREST: THE WEDDING OF THE EARL OF HAREWOOD TO MISS MARION STEIN. 
THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM WITH THEIR MAJESTIES AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


St. James's Palace afterwards. The wedding group on this page shows the bride 
and bridegroom with their Majesties the King and Queen and Queen Mary; the 
Princess Royal, and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, who was best man. The bride was 
attended by four bridesmaids and a three-year-old page. 


The Earl of Harewood, elder son of the Princess Royal and a nephew of the King, 
was married to Miss Marion Stein at St. Mark's, North Audley Street, on September 29 
in the presence of the King and Queen and other members of the Royal family 
Queen Mary could not be at the ceremony but she attended the reception held at 








UR Russian allies—it seems to be almost forgotten 

that they are still this—have now exploded, 
we are told, an atomic bomb. This means that they 
can make and drop such bombs, if they chose, on 
this country, if not at present, within an easily 
measurable distance of time. There is a general 
belief among the British people, whether justified or 
not, that they will do so if and as soon as it suits 
their purposes. As half-a-dozen well-placed atomic 
bombs could presumably destroy the whole of London, 
and do so amid every circumstance of revolting and 
excruciating horror, the prospect for a Londoner, or, 
indeed, for any Englishman, is not cheerful. It 
recalls the days of one’s boyhood, when one heard 
that the school custodian had been seen taking a new 
packet of particularly ferocious-looking canes into the 
headmaster’s room. 
One had little doubt 
of their efficacy, and 
one had even less 
doubt as to whom 
they were intended 
for. The only real 
question was how 
soon they would be 
used, 

The curious thing 
about the whole dis- 
turbing business is 
that our American 
allies have for several 
years had an atomic 
bomb —indeed, we 
are assured, quite a 
number of them—and 
are therefore in an 
even better position 
than are the Russians, 
and far more speedily, 
to blow London, and 
us with it, to atoms. 
Yet no one in this 
country, not even the 
Communists, appears 
to be in the least 
frightened by this 
fact. Americans, we 
are convinced, may 
wish to twist our tails 
or even, at times, to 
outwit us, but they 
could never under any 
conceivable circum. 
stances be supposed 
to want to fight and 
destroy us. Our faith 
in this is not founded 
on the fact that 
Americans do _ not 
fight and, on occa- 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


austere, able, honourable and carefully recruited 
high priesthood that measures every fact by a rigid 
and unchanging arithmetical formula of its own 
devising, and which since the time of Gladstone has 
increasingly ruled this country and directed its policy. 
The Treasury's thesis, apparently, after consulting 
its figures, was that we could not afford to make 
atomic bombs in this country, and that our ally, the 
richer United States, had therefore better be put in 
possession of our secrets and left to make them against 
the Axis for itself. Hence Hiroshima and everything 
that has since followed from it, including the new 
Russian atomic bomb. In the same way, before the 
war, the Treasury took the view that this country 
could not afford to make the weapons which alone 
could give us and Europe security from the Nazi 





“OVER ALL THERE LOOMS AND BROODS THE ATOMIC BOMB, WHICH THE RUSSIAN SOVIET, FOR REASONS NOT YET EXPLAINED, HAVE GOT BEFORE THE BRITISH, 
AMERICA'S ATOMIC PLANT AT OAK RIDGE, TENNESSEE, 

The statement issued on September 23 by the British, American and Canadian Governments indicating that Russia possessed the atomic bomb, fell 
like a stone into the troubled waters of a war-weary world, and the ripples caused by the splash have spread in ever-increasing circles to the 


worldly protection from the atomic bomb—until 
something better, or worse, has been invented—and 
that is the atomic bomb itself. I should go further 
and say that in a world where anything so 
terrible as the atomic bomb is in the hands of more 
than one nation, the best hope for world peace is that 
it should be in the hands of all nations—or, at any 
rate, all groups of nations—who are likely otherwise 
to be attacked, whether on material or idealogical 
grounds, by their more powerfully-armed neighbours. | 
What are most wanted in the world to-day are not 
pious platitudes about the necessity for peace, but 
effective deterrents against war. An atomic bomb is 
a most effective deterrent. Even the most powerful 
nation will think twice before going to war with any 
smaller nation ‘which possesses a respectable store of 
these bombs and the 
means to use them 
promptly. If the 
great and _ terrible 
force he wielded with 
such effect in 1943 
and 10944 were in 
existence to-day and 
armed with atomic 
bombs, and he in 
command of it, the 
man who would seem 
best qualified to 
receive the next 
Nobel Peace Prize 
would be Air Chief 
Marshal Harris. The 
knowledge that he 
could do at any 
time over Moscow, 
Kharkof and Lenin- 
grad—and far more 
effectively—what he 
did six years ago over 
Berlin and the Ruhr, 
would discourage the 
most fanatic Soviet 
warmonger, if any 
such exists, from 
disturbing the peace 
of mankind. The fact 
that the Russians 
could do the same 
to London and 
Birmingham would 
have an equally 
sobering effect on us. 
Believing human 
nature—and partic- 
ularly the nature of 
politicians, dictators, 
super - bureaucrats, 
and all those en- 
trusted with too 





farthest corners of the five continents. ge | the debate on devaluation in the House of Commons on September 28, Mr. Churchill said: “ Over all 
there looms and broods the atomic bomb, which the Russian Soviet. for reasons not yet explained, have got before the British, although happily 
not before the Americans.” If Russia has, in fact, succeeded in making this weapon earlier than was thought bie, she is still some four 


much authority over 


sion, very effectively 
their fellows—to be 


destroy other people 








Neither the Japanese years behind Aserice. 


nor the Germans can 
feel much confidence 
to-day in the pacific 
traits of the United States; many of them probably 
shake subconsciously at the knees whenever they think 
about Americans. Our indifference to American 
atomic bombs arises from the fact that, for whatever 
reason, we regard our Western allies as being infinitely 
more allies than our Eastern ones. It also possibly 
and partly arises from the reassuring circumstance 
that our western sea—and air—approaches measure 
3000 miles from shore to shore; our eastern ones 
only twenty. If Calais was as far away as Boston 
we might, American friendship notwithstanding, feel 
rather dubious about President Truman's private 
recipe—though private, it seems, no longer—for 
preserving world peace. 

There is another curious factor about the situation. 
Great Britain-—for the moment great in a military 
sense no longer—possesses no atomic bombs. Yet it 
was neither the United States nor Soviet Russia which 
first found a way to split the atom. It was Great 
Britain. But for one circumstance, we should lead 
the world to-day in the possession of atomic power, 
as we led the world in the discovery of how to use it. 
That circumstance is the British Treasury, that 


shows part of the modernised electro-magnetic plant at Oak 
division of the giant U.S. Government atomic project. 


The Americans exploded the first atomic bomb in the history of mankind on July 16, 1945, in a test in New Mexico. Since 
then the Americans have been increasing their knowledge of atomic energy both for military purposes and in the pursuits of peace. 
Ridge, Tennessee, the 59,000-acre site of the Clinton Engineer works, and the largest 
The site was chosen for its nearness to the Tennessee Valley Authority power and water, and 


its remoteness from the coast. 


menace and prevent a second World War. It did so 
out of an absolutely sincere belief that the Nazis, 
having ignored its own sacrosanct financial rules, 
were potentially bankrupt and therefore, by its 
reckoning, unable to wage a successful war. In 
1939 and 1940 we saw the application of that academic 
assumption and the ugly reality which it failed to 
resolve. Had it not been that in our hour of necessity 
the Treasury, under Churchill's magnetic leadership, 
relaxed its rules and permitted Britain at long last to 
re-arm to the full extent of its physical—as distin 
guished from its financial—capacity, this country, 
by 1941, would have become another Poland, or worse. 

It is no use crying over spilt milk, though a good 
deal of use to insist that no more milk be spilt. The 
United States and Soviet Russia have both got an 
atomic bomb or bombs, and we have not, and nothing 
can alter that ugly fact. The sooner, therefore, we 
can have some atomic bombs of our own, and the 
known wherewithal to drop them on any potential 
aggressor, Eastern or Western, the better for ourselves 
and our children and for the peace of the world. 
Human nature being what it is, there is only one 


what it is, I very 
much welcome the 
idea of such deter- 
rents. If I could 
invent a way of instantaneously and automatically 
filling every Cabinet office throughout the world 
with burning oil on the outbreak of war, I should 
certainly do so. In the meantime, the atomic 
bomb should do nicely. 

Yet its virtue for this purpose—certainly so far 
as Great Britain is concerned—rests entirely on our 
own possession of atomic bombs and the means to 
use them. At the moment our peace and safety 
depend on America’s readiness and ability to use 
such bombs in our defence and the sustained belief 
of potential aggressors that she will do so. Whoever 
supposes that this is a sufficient permanent protection 
must possess a greater faith in the stability of American 
politics and the interest of the American voter in 
Europe than I. “To the question what we shall 
do in ‘this world to be saved, there is no answer but 
this, ‘Look to your moat’"’; that is, in modern 
parlance, to Bomber Command and the atomic bomb. 
And if the Treasury's arithmetical rules should prove 
such precautions to be beyond our means, they would 
sentence, I fear, the peace of the world, ourselves 
and the Treasury alike to destruction. 
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THE EARL OF HAREWOOD’S MARRIAGE : 
ROYAL GUESTS ; AND WEDDING SCENES. 


LEAVING HER KENSINGTON HOME FOR THE WEDDING : PART OF THE GREAT CROWD THAT GATHERED TO GREET THE A CHARMING PICTURE IN HER WHITE BROCADE GOWN 


MISS MARION STEIN, THE TWENTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD BRIDAL PARTY AND THE ROYAL FAMILY: SPECTATORS OUTSIDE WITH A SILVER SPRAY PATTERN : THE BRIDE ENTERING 
AUSTRIAN-BORN BRIDE OF THE EARL OF HAREWOOD, ST. MARK'S CHURCH BEING CONTROLLED BY THE POLICE. THE CAR WHICH TOOK HER TO THE CHURCH. 


OFF FOR THEIR HONEYMOON: THE EARL AND COUNTESS 
OF HAREWOOD, AT NORTHOLT, ENTERING THE AIRCRAFT 
IN WHICH THEY FLEW TO PARIS AFTER THEIR WEDDING, 





A WEDDING GROUP AT ST, JAMES’S PALACE: THE EARL OF 
HAREWOOD AND HIS BRIDE, WITH THE PRINCESS ROYAL, AND 
MR. AND MRS, ERWIN STEIN, THE BRIDE'S PARENTS. 


H.R.H. ON HER WAY TO ATTEND HER GRANDSON'S WEDDING RECEPTION : AT THE EARL OF HAREWOOD'S WEDDING: T.R.u 


WITH HER TWELVE-YEAR-OLD GRANDCHILD, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINEURGH, 
WHO HAD TRAVELLED FROM SCOTLAND 


ARRIVING AT ST. MARK’S FOR THE WEDDING: 
MARGARET, WHO WORE A DRESS OF PALE H.M. QUEEN MARY 


PRINCESS 
BLUE SILK AND A FEATHERED HAT. PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT. 


St. Mark's, North Audley Street, by the Bishop of Ripon, in the presence of tne 
King and Queen and members of the Royal family, who had travelled to London 
from Scotland for the occasion. It was a mutual love of music that first brought 
the bride and bridegroom together, and many distinguished musicians were among 
the guests. The reception was held at St. James's Palace, and was attended by 
The bride and bridegroom later left for Paris by air. 


A wedding, whether it is in Mayfair or in a village church, is always a popular 
occasion, but when it includes a member of the Royal family the enthusiasm of the 
crowds has to be seen to be fully appreciated. The wedding of the Earl of Hare- 
wood, the elder son of the Princess Royal, a nephew of his Majesty the King, and 
eleventh in the line of Royal succession, to Miss Marion Stein was an event which 
aroused much excited friendliness and interest. The ceremony was performed at nearly a thousand people. 
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A SEABORNE INVASION: SOME NOVEL 
ASPECTS OF “OPERATION CAMBERLEY.” 


(ABOVE.) 

INSPECTING AN INFLATABLE 
CANOE WHICH CAN CARRY THREE 
MEN AND 200 LB. OF STORES: 
OFFICERS OF THE ARMY STAFF 
COLLEGE AT AN EXHIBITION 
OF THE LATEST EQUIPMENT. 


(ABOVE.) USED TO PREPARE 
THE WAY FOR A SEABORNE 
INVASION THE PADDLE 
ROARD AND OPERATOR SUIT 
OF THE COMBINED OPERA 
TIONS PILOTAGE PARTY 
BEING DEMONSTRATED BY A 
ROYAL MARINE 


A" invasion of 
England from the 
sea took place at East- 
ney, near Portsmouth, 
on September 28, when 
the Amphibious School 
maintained by the Ports- 
mouth Group of the 
Royal Marines, under 
the command of Major- 
General Leech - Porter, 
staged a demonstration 
of the methods of 
Combined Operations 
for the benefit of officers 
studying at the Army 
Staff College, Cam- 
berley The “ battle" 
demonstrated assault 
technique and apparatus 
evolved in the five 
years since the D-Day 
landings About 500 
men took part in the 
90-minute “ battle" over : , CLEARING THE WAY FOR THE 1D ASSAULT WAVE: TROOPS WITH 
400 yards of beach, using ~AMBE WHICH WAS THE BIGGEST OF ITS 
craft varying from E 

rubber canoes to big 
landing ships. Opera 
tions began with a re- 
connaissance of the 
beach, during which 


Continued opposite APPROACHING THE BEACH DURING THE ASSAULT WHICH WAS PART OF THE 


COMBINED OPERATIONS EXERCISE TWO SHERMAN DUPLEX DRIVE TANKS WITH 
WATERPROOF CANVAS SIDES. 
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COMING ASHORE WITH ITS CANVAS SIDES DROPPED: A SHERMAN TANK REACHES THE BEACH AS A TANK THE FIRST MAN ASHORE: A HOODED “ SECRET AGENT "’ CLASPING A SUIT-CAS? 
LANDING CRAFT COMES UP BENIND OF “ EXPLOSIVES" IS CARRIED ACROSS THE WET SHINGLE. 
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DEMONSTRATED IN A BEACH “BATTLE”: 
APPARATUS AND ASSAULT TECHNIQUE. 





- (ABOVE.) DESIGNED EXPERI- 
MENTALLY BY FAIREY MARINE 
TO CARRY SIX TO EIGHT MEN: 
A SURF - RIDING BOAT PRO- 
PELLED BY PADDLES AND 

STEERED BY A SWEEP. 













(ABOVE.) ONE OF THE FIVE 
HUNDRED MEN WHO TOOK 
PART IN THE INVASION ‘ 
FROGMAN, ON REACHIN( 
SHORE TAKING MAPS FROM 
A WATERPROOF BA‘ 
Continued 
swimmers took sound- 
ings and collected 
beach samples. The first 
man ashore was an 
“enemy agent" who, 
on landing, discarded 
his waterproof overalls 
and appeared garbed in 
a blazer and straw hat, 
and carrying a suit-case 
labelled ‘* Explosives 
The first craft approach 
ing the beach appeared 
to be small open boats, 
but as they grounded 
canvas screens dropped 
and they were revealed 
as Sherman tenks which 
at once took up the 
bombardment. When the 
assault was at its height 
a helicopter picked up 
the brigade commander 
from the deck of the 
L.S.T. Sulva and trans 
ferred him ashore to 
continue directing opera 
tions. On these pages we 
show some aspects of 
** Operation Camberley 
which illustrate the novel 
methods of assault tech 
’ 4 nique and apparatus 
WORKING IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE LANDING FORCES: A HELICOPTER, WHICH which have been evolved 
BROUGHT THE BRIGADE COMMANDER ASHORE, HOVERING OVER A TANK in recent years 
WHICH IS BREAKING-DOWN OBSTACLES. 

















FLAME-THROWERS DESTROYING COASTAL DEFENCES DURING OPERATION 


> WITH | 
KIND TO BE HELD IN THIS COUNTRY SINCE THE WAR, 
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VICTORIAN, SUMMER LOOKING LIKE A MEMBER OF THE KU KLUX KLAN: THE “ SECRET AGENT" BEING LANDED FROM A RUBBER 
DINGHY WITH HIS SUIT-CASE AND STRAW BOATER 





INDISTINGUISHABLE FROM A NORMAL, IF RATHER 
visitor " THE SECRET AGENT" AFTER DISCARDING HIS OVERALLS 
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AERIAL BATTLE SIX MILES UP: A GROUND PHOTOGRAPH OF A SERIES OF ATTACKS BY METEOR AIRCRAFT ON UNITED STATES’ B-5o SUPERFORTRESSES IN THE COURSE 
OF “EXERCISE BULLDOG,’ REVEALED IN A BRILLIANT PATTERN OF VAPOUR TRAILS AGAINST THE BLUE SKY; AND INTERPRETED IN THE KEY BELOW. 


6 METEORS OF 
ATTACKING WING . 
CHASING THE 8.50 
RAID. 


ere -aere@ 


A KEY AND INTERPRETATION OF THE AERIAL BATTLE SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE. IT IS CURIOUS THAT IN SUCH BATTLES, WHERE THE AIRCRAFT THEMSELVES ARE INVISIBLE 
FROM THE GROUND, THEIR VAPOUR TRAILS DEFINE AND RECORD, FOR A FEW MINUTES OR SOMETIMES MUCH LONGER, EVERY DETAIL OF THE ACTION. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF VAPOUR TRAILS: TRACES WHICH RECORD AND MAKE VISIBLE TO 


The two photographs which we reproduce on these pages are among the finest interception controlled by ground radar on a raid made by ten American B-50 
ever taken to illustrate high-altitude combat between modern bombers and Superfortresses. The whole action is taking place at about six miles up, and 
fighters. They were taken at a quarter to five on the afternoon of Sunday, the left-hand photograph is over London Airport, Heathrow; the right-hand 
September 25, during the course of ‘ Exercise Bulldog,” and show a wing one, taken a minute later, over Ruislip. The Meteors were manned by pilots 
of Gloster Meteors operating from Thorney Island and Carrying out an of the R.A.F. and of the Royal Netherlands Air Force, and flying in one of 
Photographs, Crown copyright reserved, 
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IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE LEFT THE HIGH-ALTITUDE COMBAT WAS SIX MILES ABOVE HEATHROW : IN THE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE, TAKEN A MINUTE LATER, THE MOMENTARY 
BATTLEFIELD IS OVER RUISLIP. THE ENGAGEMENT SPEED OF HEAD-ON ATTACKS WITH SUCH AIRCRAFT IS goo M.P.H. (i.¢. THE SUM OF BOTH SPEEDS). INTERPRETATIVE KEY BELOW 
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A KEY TO AND EXPLANATION OF THE AIR BATTLE SHOWN IN THE PICTURE ABOVE. THE RATE OF CLIMB OF THE GLOSTER METEOR ESPECIALLY FITS IT FOR BATTLE AGAINST 
HIGH-SPEED, HIGH-ALTITUDE BOMBERS LIKE THE B-so, DISPOSING OF THE RUMOUR THAT MODERN BOMBERS WERE INACCESSIBLE TO FIGHTERS 


THOUSANDS THE HIGH-ALTITUDE BATTLES OF INVISIBLE AIRCRAFT—PHOTOGRAPHED AND EXPLAINED. 


the B-50’s as observers were Major-General Johnson, Commanding General of 
the Third Air Division, U.S.A.F., and Air Marshal A. B. Ellwood, A.O.C.-in-C., 
Bomber Command, R.A.F. It is a curious consequence of vapour trails that 
distant aerial battles, in which the aircraft are not visible, should yet be 
visible in every detail to the thousands of ground onlookers who gaze at the 


reproduced by Courtesy of the Air Ministry. 


sky. The photographs we show were taken by an R.A.F. officer with a camera 
borrowed at a minute's notice—a quarter - plate reflex camera with a lens of 7} ins 
focal length—with an exposure of 1/400 sec. at f.11 on a high-speed panchromatic 
plate. A light-filter was quickly improvised with a piece of pink transparent 
cellulose wrapping torn from a box of chocolates 
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ROFESSOR 
NEALE, 

years before the 
war, showed how 
intimate a know- 
ledge of the 
Elizabethan Age 
he possessed in 







PROFESSOR J. E. NEALE, THE AUTHOR OF his vivid and 
THE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE OF COMMONS,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. judicious Life of 
Professor J. E. Neale, who has been Astor the Oueen His 
Professor of English History in the Uni- s 


versity of London since 1927, and is a new book 
Fellow of University College, London, was deals not 
Ford’s Lecturer in English History, Oxford 3 
University, 1941-42. He isthe authorof With a 
“Queen Elizabeth” (1934), which was person 
awarded the James Tait Black Memorial 

but with 


Prize. His books also include : “ The Age 
of Catherine de Medici” (1943) and “The an _ insti- 
Elizabethan Political Scene” (1948). 

tution. 
“T have,” hesays, “ been hunting Elizabethan 
parliamentary documents all my professional 
life’: and the germ of this volume was a 
series of lectures delivered in Oxford seven 
years ago. But thoroughness of research 
need not necessarily (though it does some- 
times) involve dust, dullness and drought. 
The Elizabethan House of Commons, the 
product of a fascinating social system and 
of centuries of development, was inhabited 
by men, and elected (sometimes in the 
strangest manner) by men: and living men, 
with certain women, fill these pages, talking, 
writing, intriguing, fighting : and sometimes 
assembling in large numbers, shouting, 
cheering or hooting. 

It was probably truly representative of 
national feeling, if not in the modern 
manner. England was an _ agricultural 
country, and the leaders of the “ landed 
interest’ were the leaders of the local 
factions whose struggles (and many elections 
were uncontested) determined the com- 


no result much altered its atmosphere. Party 
in the modern sense did not exist. The 
beginnings of it, springing from the Re- 
formation, which ultimately begot sects, may be 
found in the strict Puritan line of the Earls of 
Huntingdon (the present Earl seemingly chasse de 
race—he is in the present Government), but 
it remained for the next century, with its Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, Court and Country Parties, Whigs 
and Tories, to foreshadow the state at which we have 
now arrived, when the best of men may be condemned 
if he refuses to support the worst of measures. The 
tenants, forty-shilling householders, followed their 
lords, and though able (and sometimes willing) to 
give an independent “ voice,” seldom revolted, and 
perhaps seldom wanted so to do. The nobility 
and gentry were the natural leaders of the farmers and 
husbandmen ; to a large extent the members of the 
House of Lords nominated their sons, cousins and 
friends, not merely as knights of the shife, but as 
burgesses of the towns. Professor Neale has analysed 
the Parliamentary lists of this period and finds that, 
whatever the nominal ratio between burgesses and 
others, in point of fact there were four “‘ gentlemen "’ 
to one burgess : if the peer’s son or the squire couldn't 
secure a county seat, he took one in a borough. Not 
merely that, but he was at pains to equip himself for 
his parliamentary job. Throughout the period an 
increasing number of young men of rank went to the 
University first and the Inns of Court afterwards, 
not necessarily with an idea of practising at the Bar, 
or even of being called to it, but merely because they 
thought, not without a show of reason, that prospective 
legislators might as well know something about law. 
The House of Commons in that age began to be 
the predominant assembly; after all, it had “ the 
power of the purse.”” But its composition long 
remained the same. It was very closely “ liée ’ with 
the House of Lords until 1832, because of the pocket- 
borough system: and until the split over Home 
Rule, cousins stared at each other from the Front 
Benches in both houses. Many, perhaps (astonishingly) 
most, of the families mentioned in Professor Neale’s 
book are still conspicuously pulling their weight 
either in national or in local politics; but the Act 
of 1910, restricting the Lords’ Veto, and the institution 
of universal suffrage, which makes working women 
and girls the largest element in the electorate (and a 
small switch of votes can put anybody “ in’) has 
shattered the continuity. We had, in the middle of 


*” The Elizabethan House of Commons.” By J. E. Neale, Astor 
Professor of English History in the University of London. Illustrated. 
(Jonathan Cape ; 18s.) s 


made for the Parliament which met in February, 1624. 
Print Room of the British Museum, 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


the nineteenth century, achieved the “ British Con- 
stitution "' which Walter Bagehot described in a book 
the perusal of which ought to be compulsory for all 
political candidates. It was, he held (and many 
foreigners agreed), a perfect system of “checks and 
balances "’: the Lords, beyond all need of pandering 
to the electorate and not mostly of a climbing type, 
were there to restrain rash activities of a fleeting 
majority in the House of Commons, and refer things 
back to the electorate: the Monarchy had great 
powers which could be used in a crisis. Aristotle 





. HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1624. 
position of the House of Commons, though this is probably the earliest picture of the House of Commons. The original engraving was 


re-used probably for the Parliament of 1628-29. 
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THE PRESENTATION OF THE SPEAKER, NOVEMBER, 1584. 


From Robert Glover, Nobdilitas politica vel civilis, 1608. Reproduced 
by permission of the British Museum. 


The two engravings reproduced from the book “ The Elizabethan House 
of Commons" ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, Jonathan Cape. 


would probably have admired that constitution. 
His dismal conclusion was that all States ran a per- 
petual ring of roses through tyranny (which merely 
meant one-man rule), oligarchy and democracy. In 
Bagehot's day we had the one, and the House of the 
Few and the House of the Many: and they could 
keep an eagle eye on each other. The House of the 
Few, even recently, has been able to destroy a measure 


The print reproduced above from the 
appears to be from the same engraving, which was 





(to wit, that abolishing Capital Punishment) because 
it knew, and so did the House of Commons, that the 
mass of the people was behind it on that question. 
But there are those who would destroy the House of 
Lords and establish Single-Chamber Government : 
not that the British people should have the sort of 
country which it wants, but that they should have 
the sort of country which they want. The 
balance of the Constitution should be restored : 
the Lords, a chamber for revision and delay, 
should at least be able to refer vital matters back 
to the electors. 

As to details, I have, as I too often do, 
dog’s-eared this book in scores of places with- 
out a hope of passing the precious passages 
on to my readers. Exception has been taken 
to Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s description of half 
the population of this island as “ lower than 
vermin.” If he has been repentant about 
his words he may find consolation (though 
he may feel jealous of a stronger vocabulary) 
in the fact that in 1593: “‘ The Countess of 
Shrewsbury showed herself a true daughter 
of Bess of Hardwick. She sent her messen- 
ger, like a royal herald, bearing defiance 
to Sir Thomas Stanhope. ‘ My lady,’ he 
announced, ‘hath commanded me to say 
this much to you. That though you be 
more wretched, vile, and miserable than 
any creature living; and for your wicked- 
ness become more ugly in shape than the 
vilest toad in the world ; and one to whom 
none of reputation would vouchsafe to send 
any message; yet she hath thought good 
to send thus much to you: that she be 
contented you should live (and doth noways 
wish your death) but to this end—that 
all the plagues and miseries that may 
befall any man may light upon such a 
caitiff as you are; and that you should 
live to have all your friends forsake 
you; and, without your great repentance 
(which she looketh not for, because your 
life hath been so bad) you will be damned 
perpetually in Hell Fire.’ All this, the 
messenger assured Sir Thomas, was but a mild 
version of the Countess’s original text!” 

That quotation, in itself, should suggest the sort 
of flesh that there is on Professor Neale’s constitutional 
anatomy. Throughout his book, which ranges from 
elections to Procedure in the House, there are countless 
such revivifying passages. For example: “ The 
Elizabethan House of Commons had a short way 
with bores or with speeches that annoyed them. 
They hawked and they spat, they shuffled and they 
hissed. In 1572 when Arthur Hall made a speech 
favourable to Mary Queen of Scots and the Duke of 
Norfolk, ‘ the House misliked.so much of his talk that 
with shuffling of feet and hawking they had well nigh 
barred him to be heard.’ They dealt as drastically 
with a courtier-like speech in 1601 when Serjeant 
Hele declared that ‘all we have is her Majesty’s and 
she may lawfully at her pleasure take it from us.’ 
The House ‘ hummed, laughed, and talked.’ ‘ Well,’ 
quoth the Serjeant, ‘all your humming shall not put 
me out of countenance.’ The Speaker intervened : 
‘It is a great disorder that this should be used ; for 
it is the ancient use of this House for every man to be 
silent when anyone speaketh.’ Thus encouraged, the 
Serjeant proceeded, but soon the House hummed 
again and he sat down’.” 

Towards the end there are extracts (and in those 
days the Sovereign could address the Commons) 
from two superb speeches by Queen Elizabeth. Listen 
to the ring of this: ‘“‘ This Kingdom hath had many 
noble and virtuous princes. I will not compare with 
them in wisdom, fortitude and other virtues; but 
(saving the duty of a child, that is not to compare 
with her father) in love, care, sincerity and justice, 
I will compare with any prince you ever had or shall 
have. ... For mine own part, I protest I never 
feared, and what fear was my heart never knew. 
For I knew that my cause was ever just, and it standeth 
on a sure foundation. ... Glad might that King 
my greatest enemy be, to have the like advantage 
against me. ... Even our enemies hold our nature 
resolute and valiant ; and whensoever they shall make 
any attempt against us, I doubt not we shall have 
the greater glory.” 

I vaguely think that we have heard some speeches 
rather like that in our time ; and that some Members 
of our present House of Commons seem to have 
forgotten it. 








Novels are reviewed by K. John and other books by 
W. R. Calvert on page 558. 
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MAGIC IN SOUTH AMERICA: 
THE STRANGE RITUALS 
OF THE WAJUROO INDIANS 


OF BRAZIL. 





R. TIBOR SEKELJ, in sending us these photographs, writes: “ This 
happened in the year 1948, during my expedition through the 
Brazilian jungle near the Guaporé River, where I and three companions 
lived for a number of months with six different, but all quite primitive, 
Indian tribes. They had previously seen only one white man, who had 
merely paid them a flying visit. While | was working with the chief of the 
tribe on the construction of a huge flight of steps for the ‘ maloca '—a large 
house made out of palm-leaves where the whole village lived—a boy arrived 
to call the chief to attend a ceremony which was just about to commence. 
After a six-day preliminary ceremony, the day had arrived when all the 
ancestral spirits would visit the ‘maloca.’ Therefore, it was necessary to 
make the final preparations, so that their reception should be both solemn 
and worthy of them. The initiates—the men who had been taught the 
practice of magic—sat round an improvised table, and under the guidance 
of the chief sorcerer blew into each other's noses a quantity of mixed powder. 
Under the influence of this powder several fell into trances and talked to the 
spirits, and the old magician, Careté, suddenly howled and fell down on all 
fours. With two great leaps he was outside the ‘ maloca,’ and once outside 
he gave several more leaps of such a length that a septuagenarian who was in 
a normal state would by no means have been able to achieve them. At the 
same time he uttered the cry of the jaguar. Then he ran a few steps, still 
on all fours, stopped, and shook himself. Afterwards he stood up, as if he 
had awakened from a-dream, and with an expressionless face, went back to 
his seat. After the ceremony in the * maloca,’ the same thing was repeated 
outside, so that the magical effect should spread in the surroundings to the 
plantation, paths, forests and rivers. This having been done, all turned 
their seats in the direction of the sun, and the chief sorcerer began some 
very energetic physical exercises, evidently with the object of attracting 
the good spirits from the sun and out of the air. But the strangest point of 
the ceremony was the conduct of a long, red parrot's feather, which was 
stuck into the ground by its pointed end, so that it stood almost upright, 
with the top towards thesun. Suddenly, without any visible outside influence, 
it began to swing like a pendulum, slowly and majestically, with a regular 
rhythm. At one time I went up to it and put my hand by its vertical axis, 
trying to stop it. But in vain. Without ceasing it continued the half of 
its pendulate movement, striking my palm each time it reached the vertical 
position. Suddenly it stopped. But only for a moment, immediately to 
siart up again with a different rhythm. Now the lower part of the feather 
remained motionless but its upper part shuddered violently, as if an invisible 
hand was shaking it furiously at its base. I was astonished and did not 
know to what to attribute what had happened. Afterwards | asked one of 
the magicians about the cause of the movements of the feather. He said: 
* The strength and the direction of the movements of the feather depend 
on the spiritual powers of the chief sorcerer. Ours is probably the most 
powerful in the whole region.’ At four o'clock in the afternoon, the chief 
sorcerer and the chief of the tribe, Arampoin, stood up and walked to the 
* maloca’ with solemn strides and fixed expressions. In the middle of the 
* maloca’ they stopped in front of a large mat which had just been made 
out of large, plaited yellow palm-leaves. This mat divided the ‘ maloca’ 
into two halves: the sanctuary for the ceremonies, and the secular part for 
the women, children and uninitiated men. The two"men, under the influence 
of some sort of inspiration, began to draw on the mat a symmetrical design 
with both hands. Afterwards two of the young men copied this design 
“with red pigment. This mat was a holy place, similar to an altar. After a 
moment, the chief sorcerer took a double cane about a foot long, went up 
to the table and crouched before it. All the initiates surrounded him and 
while they held their breath, the sorcerer put one end of the double cane 
into both his nostrils, at the same time dragging the other end over the sui face 
of the table with long, circular movements. At the same time a strange, 
mysterious melody was heard. We did not know if this came out of the 
magician’s nose or whether it was caused by the rubbing of the canes on the 
board. The sound impressed us a great deal, but it impressed the initiates 
still more, because for them it was the voice of the spirits accepting the 
invitation of the heads of the families. The rites were finished and, after 
bathing, the initiates got ready to receive the spirits of their ancestors. 
Some carried in clay pots full of ‘ chicha,’ a drink made of fermented maize, 
others fetched plates and pots of roast monkey-meat, wild pig, snakes and 
various edible worms, with roast maize and manioc. All these things they 
put down in three compact rows in front of the altar. In the evening we 
were told that, during the course of that night, neither we nor our Indian 
companions could sleep in the ‘ maloca’ as usual, because the spirits who 
were coming were those of the forefathers of the Wajuroos, and they would 
want to find their descendants alone. When we took our hammocks out 
of the ‘ maloca’ we wanted to take our haversacks as well. In these were 
our cameras and film apparatus and also several things we had just got from 
the Indians. But they very kindly let us leave the haversacks in the ‘ maloca,' 
they even insisted that we should, saying that it would not interfere with 
the appearance of the spirits. And they were evidently right, for scarcely 
had nocturnal silence fallen on the forest, than we heard strange noises coming 
from the ‘ maloca.’ It seemed as if someone was scraping the mat with 
something hard, and afterwards as if the uprights were being struck with 
sticks. We felt quite sure that the spirits had arrived and were announcing 
their presence by making a lot of noise. This went on for ten minutes. 
Women and children began to sob with fright. Suddenly the spirits of the 
ancestors began to sing sweet melodies in male tones. Solo voices blended 
into a chorus, and women’s voices also took part. We clearly recognised the 
baritone of our friend, Achinamoo—or perhaps that of his great-grandfather 
singing through his mouth. I! could hear words were being sung, but they 
were impossible to translate, for in the present language of the Wajuroo 
Indians they have no meaning. Presumably the oral tradition which has 
been handed down has distorted the words out of all recognition. The singing 
went on until dawn with short intervals filled with scratchings and raps, 
cries of fear from the women and children and the clashing of the pots and 
noise of chewing. In the morning we were shown the empty pots. Indeed, 
the spirits had a good appetite!" 








BLOWING POWDER THROUGH A LONG CANE TUBE INTO THE NOSTRILS OF AN INITIATE : THE CHIEF MAGICIAN 
(RIGHT) AT A SEANCE WHERE HE BECAME POSSESSED BY THE SPIRIT OF A JAGUAR. 


. 


MAGICAL GYMNASTICS IN FRONT OF THE LONG RED PARROT’S FEATHER (RIGHT) WHICH MOVED LIKE A PENDULUM 
WITHOUT VISIBLE OUTSIDE INFLUENCE ; INITIATES ATTRACTING THE GOOD SPIRITS OF SUN AND AIR 





GIVING THE INITIATES PHYSICAL AND SPIRITUAL STRENGTH: THE CHIEF MAGICIAN, HAVING SUMMONED 
THE FAVOURABLE FORCES OF NATURE, ATTEMPTS TO DRIVE THEM INTO THE BODIES OF THE MAGICIANS. 
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THE “FIFTH COLUMN” WHICH THREATENS NEARLY 


FIG. 1. WHAT DRY-ROT DOES TO WOOD: A FLOOR BOARD SHOWING TYPICAL EFFECTS. THE WOOD, FIG. 2. A TYPICAL FRUITING BODY OF MERULIUS LACRYMANS, THE TRUE DRY-ROT FUNGUS, | 
WHICH IS LIGHT AND CRUMBLY, IS SPLIT BOTH WAYS INTO BRICK-LIKE PIECES HERE GROWING ON FIBRE-BOARD IN A CEILING. THE SPORES FORM THE DARK PART. 

7 VERY year a considerable sum of money is spent upon repairing 
4 the damage caused by dry-rot to timber in buildings, and many 
cases are known in which it has cost several thousand pounds to renew 
the decayed timber in a single house. By far the greater part of this 
damage could be prevented were the conditions which favour dry-rot 
better understood, and more adequate precautions taken against its 
outbreak."’ These sentences are quoted by the courtesy of the Forest 
Products Research Laboratory of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research, and are the opening sentences of their pamphlet, 
Dry-Rotgin Buildings,”’ and are so to speak, the theme of the exhibition 
the Laboratory is currently staging at the Building Centre at 9, Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. ‘‘‘ Dry-rot,’ ' states the leaflet, ‘‘is rather an 
unfortunate name for the disease, since the trouble is invariably due 
to the timber having become damp. ‘ Wet-rot’ is also an expression 
about which confusion exists; it is generally used to describe decay of 
woodwork under very moist conditions, when there is no visible growth 
of fungus on the surface, and it is frequently applied to the type of rot 
which oceurs when timber is exposed to persistently wet conditions, 
as in a post embedded in the ground. In such cases rot, even when 
there are no signs of fungus, is almost invariably caused by fungal 
attack, though the fungal threads may be visible only under the micro- 
scope. Decay in buildings is caused by several different fungi, but in 
the great majority of cases it is due either to a fungus known as 


Merulius lacrymans—i.e., the true Dry-Rot Fungus—or to Coniophora 
[Continued opposite 


FIG. 6. DRY-ROT ON PANELLING : LARGE FRUITING BODIES OF MERULIUS LACRYMANS, DARKENED WITH 
MASSES OF THE MINUTE RUSTY-RED SPORES. NOTE THE SHRINKAGE AND “CUPPING’’ EFFECT ON THE 
WOOD OF THE PANELS. 


Continued 
first in a house by the fruiting bodies and the dust-like spores. The fruiting bodies are 


fleshy growths (Figs. 2, 4, 6, 7, 8), usually light grey or whitish, but becoming rusty-red 
as they produce the minute spores. These ‘‘ are very light and are readily blown about by 
air currents, so that it is quite common to find everything in even a large room covered 
with a iayer of this impalpable reddish-brown dust. Sometimes the fruit bodies are formed 
under the floor (Figs. 4 and 5) and the spores drift up through the cracks in the floor- 
boards. ... Since the rot usually starts where the timber is in contact with damp 
brickwork, it often remains concealed from view until it has reached an advanced stage, 
and sometimes the collapse of a floor board is the first sign that there is anything wrong.” 
The chief forms of wood-rotting fungus are Merulius lacrymans—which generally occurs in 
damp situations; Poria vaillantii (and related species of Poria)—which require more moisture 
than, Merulius; and Coniophora cerebella—which is usually found in very damp conditions 
All of these are illustrated and described in the exhibition at the Building Centre, but our 
illustrations refer only to Merulius, the true dry-rot and the most usual in normal houses. 
The prevention of dry-rot lies in free ventilation, protection against damp especially where 
wood surfaces are concerned—and the use of thoroughly seasoned wood. Much depends on 
the efficiency of the damp-course and air-brick systems; and it is, of course, of great value 
to use timber impregnated with creosote under pressure wherever this is possible. Solid 
floors with impervious coverings are a great source of danger (Fig. 3). Infection usually 


FIG. 5. GROWING ACTIVELY, PRODUCING FLUFFY, COTTON-WOOL-LIKE MASSES AND enters a house b , , , 
y means of spores carried in by air or on 
COVERING THE WOOD WITH A SILKY WHITE SHEET: DRY-ROT ATTACKING JOISTS. P y clothing or sometimes by means 
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2y | BRITISH HOME: DRY-ROT, ITS NATURE, CAUSE AND CURE 


FUNGUS, | FIG. 3. A COMMON POINT OF ATTACK BY DRY-ROT—A SOLID FLOOR WITH AN IMPERMEABLE FIG. 4. A SEVERE ATTACK BY DRY-ROT (MERULIUS LACRYMANS) ON THE FLOOR BOARDS AND 
PART. COVERING : PARQUET FLOORING, COVERED WITH LINOLEUM AND ATTACKED BY DRY-ROT. JOISTS OF A LIVING-ROOM, BOTH FELTED MASSES AND FRUITING BODIES (RIGHT) CAN BE SEEN. 


Continued. | 
cerebella, the Cellar Fungus, which is only capable of attacking wood 


that is definitely wet. ... The appearance of wood decayed by dry- 
rot depends upon the stage of attack and the conditions under which 
the fungus has been growing. When Merulius is growing actively in 
a damp situation, such as a wet cellar, it produces white, fluffy, 
cotton-wool-like masses and spreads out over the wood as a silky white 
sheet (Fig. 5). In less humid atmospheres the fungus forms a felted 
skin (Fig. 4), which is generally pearly-grey in colour but shows here 
and there tinges of lilac and patches of bright lemon yellow. Branching 
strands which vary in thickness from that of fine twine to that of a 
lead pencil are usually formed (Fig. 7). These strands contain tubes 
which conduct water and they enable the fungus when once established 
in a damp part of the house to spread to neighbouring woodwork 
which may be comparatively dry. The strands are capable of pene- 
trating brickwork and can pass over inert substances such as stone or 
metal, thereby enabling the fungus to spread to other timber in the 
vicinity. Wood thoroughly rotted by Merulius has a characteristic 
appearance, is light in weight, crumbles readily under the fingers, and 
has a dull brown colour (Fig. 1). It splits up into large or small 
cubical or brick-shaped pieces formed by deep longitudinal and trans 
verse cracks, rather reminding one of charred wood, apart from its 
lighter colour. Rotten wood no longer possesses the fresh or resinous 


smell of sound wood."" The presence of dry-rot is usually identified 
(Continued below, cenire. 


FIG. 7. SHOWING THE TWO MEANS WHEREBY MERULIUS SPREADS: (BELOW) A LARGE FRUITING BODY 
COVERED WITH SPORES ; AND (ABOVE) THE STRANDS, WHICH CARRY WATER, AND ARE CAPABLE EVEN OF 
PENETRATING BRICKWORK. 


infected firewood. ‘In a terrace of houses the fungal strands may pass through the 


of 
The cure of dry-rot is an 


party walls and thus spread the infection from house to house."’ 
extensive and tedious business. Once the particular fungus or group of fungi—for Merulius 
and Coniophora sometimes work hand-in-hand, so to speak—has been identified, the whole 
extent of the attack must be discovered. All infected woodwork needs to be cut out— 
in fact, it must be cut away into the sound timber 12 to 18 ins. beyond the last visible 
sign of decay. All the infected wood which has been removed must be burnt immediately, 
not used as firewood. The walls and brickwork which have been in contact with the 
infection must be sterilised with a blow-lamp flame and subsequently treated with antiseptic. 
All new wood used in replacement must be thoroughly treated with preservative and, of 
course, the source of the dampness which gave the fungus its original chance must be sought 
out and cured and the maximum ventilation possible ensured for the future. Dry-rot has 
often been thought of as unhealthy in itself; but this is not so. It is not associated with 
any human disease; but it is, of course, associated with damp, which it also helps to spread, 
and the house may therefore become unhealthy in respect of its dampness. 


The photographs on these pages are reproduced by Courtesy of The Director, The Forest Products Research 
Laboratory, and the quotations are made by Courtesy of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research from Leaflet No. 6, “ Dry-Rot in Buildings; Recognition, Prevention and Cure.” This leaflet 
DESPITE ITS NAME, NEEDS SOME MOISTURE TO START ; 


may be obtained gratis from the Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Aylesbury, Bucks FIG. 8 DRY-ROT, 
AND HERE FRUITING BODIES OF MERULIUS ARE SEEN AT THE FOOT OF A STAIR 
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F any excuse were 
needed for mak- 
ing a rock garden 
which I don’t admit 
the smaller cam- 
panulas surely supply 
it—those which sel- 
dom exceed 6 ins. or thereabouts. Nowhere else in the 
garden do they find such a natural, logical, congenial 
setting. One or two of them may well go in the forefront 
of the flower border, among the other edging plants, 
and a few of the dwarfer species enjoy life running 
around among the crevices of a flagged 
path or terrace. 

There are some, too, which are first-rate 
in the dry wall. But what, after all, isa 
dry wall but a sort of domesticated cliff or 
formalised first cousin of the rock garden ? 
And then there are a few rather rare saxatile 
species, inveterate cliff-dwellers in nature, 
for which the rock garden is the only place. 
They demand a narrow, soil-filled crevice or 
fissure on the perpendicular face of the best 
colourable imitation of a cliff that the 
rock garden can provide. 

As a family, and for garden purposes, 
the campanulas are mostly single-purpose 
plants. Their charm, which is enormous, 
lies almost solely in their flowers. Having 
flowered, they retire underground and, 
hardly showing a leaf, contribute little to 
the winter scene. A very different perform. 
ance from that of such a dual-purpose plant 
as Saxifraga cochlearis, which is as beautiful 
in leaf as in flower. It forms itself into a 
rounded boss of close, crisp, frosted silver 
foliage, hard, slow growing, and permanent. 
In a year or two it looks venerable. Even- 
tually it grows to the size of a monster 
bath-sponge, and it lives, apparently, for 

















Campanula allionii GROWING IN SCREE MIXTURE: “PULL OFF A DOZEN OR MORE colour, some bulged, and 
CANTERBURY BELL BLOSSOMS AND THROW THEM ON THE GROUND AND YOU WILL GET < 
A FAIR IDEA OF WHAT 4 FLOWERING C. allionii LooKS LIKks.” 


everandever, Fortunately, the campanulas do put out a 
few all-time leaves—just enough to show that the plants 
are there. Otherwise there would be many disasters 
during winter forkings and plantings in the rock garden. 
Campanula portenschlagiana makes no pretence of effac- 
ing itself after flowering. It flowers early and late, and is 
practically evergreen, A mat of glossy emerald, of rather 
trailing habit, it is a fine, hearty grower, without ever 
becoming a pest, and one of the best all-round campanulas 
we have for border edgings, the wall garden, or the rock 
garden proper. Its deeply-cleft bell flowers are violet. 
Campanula garganica is, in effect, a smaller, daintier 
edition of C. portenschlagiana, with more starry, wide- 
open bells, of a lighter violet. In the variety ‘ W. H. 
Paine,” the bells shade off to a conspicifous white eye. 
A first-rate rock-garden plant, and quite easy, to grow. 

Easy to grow, too, is Campanula pusilla, a 2- to 3-in. 
harebell, which meanders sedately about in any 
reasonable loam, threading its way between the 
terrace flagstones, in and out among rocks, or out 
into small, open spaces, densely hung with myriads of 
little lavender-blue bells. There are many varieties 
of C. pusilla, all of them enchanting. There is the 
white C. p. alba, and the dwarf “ Miranda,” with 
tubby, grey-blue bells, which Reginald Farrer discovered 
and about which he wrote in purple patches, patches 
which may well have embarrassed ‘ Miranda"’ in her 
modest Quaker grey. C. p. “ Miss Willmott” was a 








By CLARENCE ELLIOTT. 


very lovely form, with bells of a particularly clear, 
luminous lavender-blue. The name survives, but it is 
a good many years since I last saw the true, authentic 
“Miss Willmott.’ Another C. pusillawhich I have “‘loved 
long since and lost awhile,”” was a splendid, deep-violet 
form which I discovered near the old Galibier road 
above the Col de Lautaret, in the Alps. But I still 
grow another form which I collected that same day, 
C. pusilla lilacina, with bells of a distinctly rosy lilac. 

Campanula allionii is supposed to be rare, and 
difficult to grow. In fact, it is neither. True, it is of 
definitely local occurrence in the Alps, but where it 





“ Campanula pusilla, a 2- TO 3-IN, HAREBELL, WHICH MEANDERS SEDATELY ABOUT IN ANY REASON- 
ABLE LOAM, THREADING ITS WAY BETWEEN THE TERKACE FLAGSTONES, IN AND OUT AMONG ROCKS... 


DENSELY HUNG WITH MYRIADS OF LITTLE LAVENDER-BLUE BELLS.” 


occurs it is often extremely abundant, 
growing usually in loose, broken, stony 
ground. Inthe rock garden it is perfectly 
happy in ordinary light loam. But I 
have seen it flourishing and flowering 
superbly, in stiff loam which was almost 
clay, and also in a bed of coal ashes pure 
and simple. It is the oddest-looking 
plant, with huge, inflated lilac or violet 
bells, carried singly on stems only an 
inch or so high. Pull off a dozen or 
more Canterbury Bell blossoms, and 
throw them on the ground, and you will 
get a fair idea of what a flowering C. 
allionii looks like. The plant runs under- 
ground with twitch-like shoots, which 
surface at short intervals 
with rosettes of narrow 
leaves, and from each 
rosette comes a solitary 
bell. The bells vary a 
good deal in form and 


some rather pinched, 
some lilac, others violet. 
There is a white variety, and the lovely 
silver-blue one called ‘‘ Silver Bells.” The 
form grandiflora had immense bells of 
deepest violet. Alas, that I can only 
say ‘‘had” rather than “has.” It 
passed out of captivity more than 
twenty years ago, but no doubt it still 
exists somewhere in the Alps, awaiting 
rediscovery and recapture. 
Campanula barbata, the bearded 
bellflower, is a very different plant. 
Tap-rooted, it has a rosette of velvet 
leaves lying flat upon the ground, and 
one or two erect 9-in. stems, each carry- 
ing several Nig lavender-blue, bearded 
belis. Contrary to custom, these bells 
wear their beards inside their mouths. 
Best raised from seed, and easy to 
grow, C. barbata is a delightful reminder of days 
among flowered lawns in the High Alps. 
Campanula arvatica is dwarf and semi-trailing, with 
shallow stars of brilliant violet. A plant for small spaces 
among big rocks, or at any rate where it is protected 
from the horseplay of such rampers as rock roses and 
aubrietias. It is excellent in a well-ordered sink garden. 
Campanula aucheri is rather a newcomer to 
rock gardens. A dwarf, tufted plant, with narrow 
leaves and rather big, wide-open bells of a brilliant 


“ EXCELLENT IN A WELL-ORDERED SINK GARDEN”: Cam 
VIOLET SHALLOW STARS COVERING A DWARF SEMI-TRAILING PLANT. 


Photographs by R. A. Malby and Co. 


violet-purple, carried 
singly on stems only 
an inch or two high. 
Easy to grow, and 
very free flowering, 











it is a first - rate 
introduction. 
Campanula zoysit is a rare dwarf species—but 
unnecessarily rare, It is not difficult to produce but, 
having produced it, we usually kill it—by kindness. 
Time after time I have had beautiful little pot speci- 
mens, raised from cuttings, which flowered like mad, 
and then died. On the other hand, I have 
one specimen which has lived for a dozen 
or more years in a deep, earth-filled hole in 
a big boulder of tufa. It flowers regularly 
every summer, but has never been able to 
spread out of its constricting rock prison. 
It has taken me all these years to discover 
that C. zoysii isa cliff-dweller which, starved 
in rock, will live almost indefinitely, but 
given soil and easy living will often flower 
itself to death. It is a strange, small plant, 
with its lavender-blue, tube-shaped bells 
drawn and puckered together at the 
mouth in the oddest manner. 
Campanula raineri is another saxatile 
species, which likes to run about in narrow 
fissures on limestone cliffs, and there turn 
its big, almost stemless, violet cups to the 
sun. Campanula pseudo-raineri is, I take it, 
merely a variety of raineri itself. Its minute 
leaves are rather richer in grey down, and its 
great, shining, lavender-blue cups are even 
larger than those of the type. What its 
origin is I do not know, nor do I remember 
where my original specimen came from. 
But I planted it in one of my sink gardens, 
in which five or six rocks were locked closely 
together, touching in places, and so forming 
a system of narrow cracks which were filled 
with soil. It is, in effect a few square feet of well-fissured 
cliff, laid out horizontally instead of perpendicular. 
Through those rock-cracks C. pseudo-raineri has run, 
pointing the seams with minute grey leaves for most of 
the year, and with its immense lavender saucers in July. 
These are only a few of my favourites among the 
immense number of dwarf rock-garden campanulas 
from which one can choose. But one other I will 
mention, Campanula turbinata, which I have bought 
many times, but which I feel very sure does not exist. 
Campanula turbinata, according to description, and 
the pictures, is a Tom Thumb form of C. carpatica. 
Flower stems only an inch or two high, each carrying 
one big, solitary flower, violet in colour, and cup- 
shaped like a full-blooded carpatica. I have seen such 
plants—neat, small specimens—in pots; and I have 








arvatica, WITH BRILLIANTLY 


bought, planted and grown them. Invariably they 
have developed into full-sized carpaticas, a foot high, 
and the stems carrying several flowers. I feel con- 
vinced that C. turbinata is merely a recently-propagated 
carpatica, flowering precociously for the first time in 
its little pot. From such a specimen furbinata was 
probably first described and illustrated, and the legend 
of such a plant has persisted ever since. But I can 
never resist buying one of these so-called turbinatas— 
just in case there really is such a plant. 


———— 
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SOME PERSONALITIES IN 
THE PUBLIC BYE. 
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PEOPLE AND OCCASIONS 
OF THE WEEK. 
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MR. CYRIL JAMES SENIOR. CAPTAIN DOUGLAS R. LEE. MR. ANDREW M. FERGUSON, 
)} THE LOSS OF THE MAGDALENA: PERSONALITIES AT THE INQUIRY. 
} Captain D. R. Lee, master of the liner Magdalena which was wrecked on her maiden 
) voyage, had his certificate suspended for two years as a result of the Ministry of Trans- 
| port inquiry. He was found guilty of “ grave dereliction of duty.” The first officer, 
Mr. C. J. Senior, was found guilty of carelessness. His certificate was suspended for a 
year. No penalty was imposed on Mr. A. M. Ferguson, the senior second officer. 
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TWICE WINNER OF THE ENGLISH LADIES’ GOLF 


CHAMPIONSHIP : MRS. CRITCHLEY (RIGHT). 
Mrs. Critchley (Wentworth) won the English ladies’ golf 
championship for the second time when she beat Lady 
Katharine Cairns (Burnham and Berrow) in the final round 
at Burnham on September 29 by three holes up and two to 
Lady Katharine Cairns can be seen in our photograph (|.) 








SWORN IN AS GOVERNOR AND C.-IN-C. OF MALTA: 
SIR GERALD CREASY, WITH LADY CREASY (RIGHT). : MR. ARTHUR BLISS. 

Sir Gerald Creasy was sworn in as Governor and C.-inC. of Thi I- poser h t 
Malta and its Dependencies by Sir George Borg, Chief Justice oe ou iy ta 
of Malta, in the Hall of St. Michael and St. George at the new three-act opera for which Mr. J B. 
Palace, Valletta, on September 16. The Governor made a Priestley has written the libretto. Mr 


ARCHBISHOP AMIGO. 
Sixth Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
Diocese of Southwark, died on 
October 1, aged eighty-five. He had 
been Bishop ot the Diocese for forty- 
In 1948 he received from play. 


state entry into Valletta escorted by mounted police. On the 
uard of honour. 


ereceens sersemene: yom taen 


PLANNING THE NEW BELGRADE: MARSHAL TITO (SECOND 
FROM LEFT) EXAMINING THE ARCHITECT'S PLANS. 
Marshal Tito’s plans for Y avia include the ag of a new 
capital at the junction of the Sava and Danube. While Marshal Tito 
planned for the future it was announced that Moscow had denounced 
the Soviet-Yugoslav treaty of friendship and collaboration, an action 
which was later followed by Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria and Rumania. 
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Bliss, who was born in 1891, was 
Director ot Music, B.B.C.,1942-44. 
His compositions include music for 
the ballets * ‘Miracle in the Gor- 
bals” and “ Adam Zero.”” “ The 
Ol is his first Opera. 


five years 

the Pope the signal honour of 

the title of Archbishop conferred 

ad personam. His profound sym- 

pathy for the poor was character- 
istic of his episcopate. 





APPOINTED 
IN HONGKONG: 


COMMANDER 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR ROBERT MANSERGH. 


THE BRITISH TROOPS 


Appointed to succeed Lieut.-General Festing as Commander, British 


Troops in H 
Secretary to the 
War Il. 


kong. He is torty-nine and has been Military 
retary of State for War since 1948. During World 
he made his name in Burma, where he commanded the 


Sth Indian Division in the Fourteenth Army's advance on Rangoon. 
ea 


with Mrs. Critchley. 


ENGAGED TO BE MARRIED: THE MARQUESS OF MILFORD 
HAVEN AND MRS. ROMAINE DAHLGREN PIERCE SIMPSON. 
The engagement of the Marquess of Milford Haven and Mrs. Romaine 
Dahigren Pierce Simpson was recently announced. The wedding 
will take place in Washington, probably in November. Lord Milford 
Haven, who is thirty, is a great-great-grandson of Queen Victoria. 
Mrs. ees whose first marriage was dissolved, is American 
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VICE -ADM. SIR T. TROUBRIDGE. 
Died on September 29, aged fifty- 
four. He served at sea continuously 
SOME OF THE during World War I1. until the final 

} month, when he became Fifth Sea 


LOW» 


THE NEW LORD MAYOR: SIR FREDERICK ROWLAND (RIGHT), 

MAYOR-ELECT, WITH SIR GEORGE AYLWEN, THE RETIRING LORD MAYOR. 

On Michaelmas Day, September 29, Sir Frederick Rowland was chosen at Guildhall as 

the new Lord Mayor of London. He will take office as Lord Mayor on November 9 

He is Alderman of the =< Exchange Ward of Coleman Street and a liveryman of 

the Horners’ pany, ce euild he has served the office or Master twice 
Mayor-Elect is seventy-four 


THE CENTENARY OF THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, BELFAST: 
PERSONALITIES WHO ATTENDED THE RECENT CELEBRATIONS. 
During the week September 25 to October |, the centenary of the founding of Queen's 
College, Belfast, now the Queen's University, was ——, _~y phosogrape shows 
four of the lities who attended the centenary dinner to r.) Sir David Keir, 
Vice-Chancellor; Earl Granville, Governor of Northern a. Sir Basil Brooke, 
Prime Minister ; and Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, the new Chancellor. 


| 
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Sir Thames Sreseecaye C7ES Cee) 
of Nelson’s captains. ji 
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ISTORY does not really repeat itself, but 
it constantly reflects itself. My reading 
has lately taken me into a period—one which 
was illumined seven years ago for many 
thousands of people who do not commonly 
read much history by Dr. Bryant's “ The 
Years of Endurance ""—in which I have found 
certain likenesses to the situation of to-day. 
The general situation was very different. 
Britain to-day is at peace, whereas in the 
period of which I speak, between winter 1797 and winter 
1798, she was at war with Republican France but had no 
Continental allies. Reverses of one kind and another and, 
above all, the naval mutinies, had brought her cause and 
spirits to a low ebb, and if Duncan’s smashing victory at 
Camperdown marked the turn of the tide, the level was still 
moving almost invisibly. At Rastadt it looked as though 
the future of Europe was being arranged in a manner little 
to our liking. There seemed to be no spirit left in Vienna ; 
Berlin professed what appeared to us a selfish cowardice ; 
St. Petersburg could not make up its mind. All through 
1797 and until the summer of the following year the 
Tricolour dominated the Adriatic, the Levant, one might 
say the whole Mediterranean. There was a spirit of depres- 
sion in the country, and Pitt himself had begun to think of 
making peace if he could get reasonable terms. 

France was in the hands of a Government of adventurers 
surrounded by crooks and kept women, but none the less 
formidable for that. The aristocratic and sensitive English- 
men who had in the course of abortive negotiations been 
brought into contact with these dirty, shaggy, swaggering, 
ludicrously-dressed creatures had felt in their presence a 
combination of physical repulsion and astonishment that men 
who appeared to them to be no better than ruffianly mounte- 
banks should be so powerful and} dangerous. We were 
beginning to talk of a young man of different quality, 
no mountebank certainly to our Ministers, whatever the 
cartoonists might make of him. “Le grand génie perce 
partout,”’ was the verdict of Cobentzl, the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, after meeting Bonaparte at Rastadt, and our own 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Grenville, though he had not seen 
the man, had by this time begun to appreciate his calibre. 
Grenville, not a great man, but an honest, hard-working and 
far-seeing statesman, was driven to some queer expedients 
to get opposition to the French going again. Among them 
was the mission of a certain Monsieur de Luc, a Swiss 
philosopher and reader to the Queen, a type such as no 
monarch but George III. could have produced from his 
household. Grave matters turn to high comedy when we 
find Haugwitz, the Prussian Prime Minister, creeping alone 
and on foot in darkness and rain to the lodgings of the 
emissary, and our 
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SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS FROM 1791 TO 1801: 
LORD GRENVILLE (1759-1834)—" NOT A GREAT MAN, BUT AN HONEST, 
HARD-WORKING AND FAR-SEEING STATESMAN.” 

In the article on this page, Captain Cyril Falls discusses a period of 
history in which he has found certain likenesses to the situation of 
to-day, although the general situation was very different. Britain 
was at war with Republican France, but had no Continental allies, and 
her cause and spirits were at alow ebb. At that time our foreign affairs 
were in the hands of Lord Grenville, whom Captain Falls sums up 
as “not a great man, but an honest, hard-working and far-seeing 
statesman.” 

Reproduced by Courtesy, of the Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 
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were creating about themselves a group of 
satellites of an ideology similar to their own, 
and when they were not employing force 
of arms for this purpose they were further- 
ing it by means of a fifth column. 

The other parallel is to be found in a 
certain lack of enthusiasm which greeted our 
offers of friendship and efforts to form a new 
coalition on the Continent. We offered, in 
short, guineas and sea power. The effects 
of both were acknowledged and there was hardly a 
European statesman not on the look-out for the 
former, but many of them thought we sang too loud a song 
about both. The most suspected and disliked of these 
statesmen was Haugwitz, who was considered thoroughly 
dishonest and unreliable. How did it look from his end ? 
Haugwitz, it may be said, was very far from the corrupt 
French type of politician. He was well-to-do and would not 
take a penny in emoluments for his office. No scandal touched 
him. “‘ What does England want?” he asked. “ Is she trying 
to push us into war with France or trying to guarantee the 
safety of Hanover and her German markets ? If it is the first, 
we need not go further. ... Prussia will stand by her en- 
gagements to France on the neutrality of North Germany. If 
it is the second, we have already done much for England. We 
alone have saved Hanover and the mouths of the Weser and 
Elbe for English trade.” But he ended by saying that if the 
Directory were faithless enough to invade Hanover and 
Hamburg, Prussia would fight and would then welcome 
British assistance. N 

The point seems to be that the contributor of cash and 
of sea power—and this applies in modern times even more 
strongly to air power—tends to be looked upon with some 
suspicion and coldness unless it is made clear that he will 
consent to a closer equality of sacrifice than these contribu- 
tions alone would demand. Our trade losses bad been 
calamitous but the other most serious sacrifices had been 
due to Pitt’s badly-inspired and wasteful side-shows, and 
they were small compared with those which the Continental 
Powers might have to face. If Prussia went to war, even 
with promise of Russian and Austrian aid, with British 
subsidies and every form of help Britain could proffer, those 
quick-marching French might crush her before a hand was 
raised to defend her. When we talked of the timidity of 
the Duke of Brunswick, of the perfidy of Haugwitz, of the 
selfishness of successive Austrian Foreign Ministers Thugut 
and Cobentzl, of the lack of resolution of the Russian 
Chancellor, Prince Bezborodko, we tended to forget that, 
though we might be playing for equally great prizes, we 
were putting smaller stakes on the table. Our contribution 
to the struggle with France was to be very great, but it was 

only just beginning. 





Minister in Berlin, 
Lord Elgin, on dis- 
covering all, 
demanding _ indig- 
nantly why this odd 
fish should have 
been given a secret 
mission over his 
head. 

I do not sug- 
gest that Monsieur 
de Luc has present- 
day successors. 
The first of the 
parallels between 
the two ages is to 
be found in the 
Strategic import- 
ance of the Medi- 
terranean. We had 
been forced to 
abandon it by the 
Franco Spanish 
alliance, not so 
much because we 
did not dare to 
sail its waters in 
face of that alliance 
as because we con- 
sidered we must 
keep all our avail- 
able naval strength 
to confront it out- 
side. The effects 
had been deplor- 
able, Starhemberg, 
the friendly Im- 
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" Even now it is not 
1 . understood by Con- 
tinental students 
and is exaggerated 
by some of our own. 

History, I ven- 
tured to say, reflects 
rather than repeats 
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4 lj itself. Many things, 
; all the  circum- 
stances, have al- 


i 
He | P tered since those 


* days. Yet I believe 
oo : 
these principles 
remain constant: 
| the strategic value 
ADAM of the Mediter- 
31% ranean and of bases 
in its waters; the 
importance of psy- 
chological factors 
in defence and 
offence and, above 
all, of preventing 
by all the means 
in our power States 
such as Yugo- 
slavia, which have 
freed themselves 
from the satellite 
system, from being 
cajoled or intimi- 
dated into return- 
ing to it; and, 
perhaps the most 
vital of all, that 
of a sympathetic 
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-perial Ambassador 
to the Court of St. 
James, described 
the withdrawal as “ that fatal order." We found ourselves 
unable to give the most effective aid to our friends. 
We lost opportunities to strike effective blows against 
French Continental power. Our naval strength was 
only half as valuable as it might have been. But 
how to get back again? There must be, to start with, 
a base, a refuge, and it seemed it could be provided 
only by the shabby Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. We 
took the plunge. We went back, and by extraordinary 
good luck, at the moment of Bonaparte’s Egyptian venture, 
though not in consequence of it. The return to the Mediter- 
ranean and the victory of the Nile transformed the whole 
situation. They were the basis of the new coalition against 
France. Let us not forget those events to-day. 

The second parallel is to be found in the importance 
attributed to what would now be called the “ cold-war" 
methods of the French Republic. The Directory might be 
disreputable, but it had abandoned the savage cruelty 
which had disgraced the name of France. And much of 
what it held out to the people was undoubtedly attractive— 
I should have said very much more so than anything Soviet 
Russia holds out now, but I am probably prejudiced. 
French propaganda was feared as much as French arms. 
The Directory had a most effective method of dealing with 
neighbouring territories which had fallen into its hands. It 


HOW BRITAIN’S DEVALUATION OF THE POUND HAS 


AFFECTED THE WORLD'S CURRENCIES: A MAP SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF DEVALUATION IN THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


OF THE SOFT-CURRENCY AREA AT SEPTEMBER 25, 1949. 


set up friendly republics in them and in some cases managed 
to evoke enthusiasm in these. Bonaparte was reported to 
have said to representatives of one of the most important, 
the Helvetic Republic, that France desired to be surrounded 
by fifty such republics. One of his officers remarked that 
it was their hope to “ democratise "" England, and to the 
horror of the Imperial Court it was learnt that in one of their 
pigeon-holes was a draft plan for a Republic of Austria. This 
was a dainty dish to set before the monarchs of that age. 

There was no attempt when the statesmen and diplo- 
matists discussed things among themselves to minimise the 
force of the appeal. All the efforts of Haugwitz in Berlin 
were engaged in persuading the French to go back behind 
the Rhine ; if they would do that, he thought, Europe would 
have peace, or at worst a breathing-space. That, Grenville 
wrote in his schoolboyish French—anyhow, he could write 
it, which recent Foreign Secretaries have not been able to 
do—was only half the business. “J! paroit croire que le 
reméde le plus afficace c'est de conclure la paix la plus prompte- 
ment possible avec les Francois, pour leur faire, par ce moyen, 
repasser la Rhin, sans cependant expliquer de quelle maniére 
le simple rappel des trouppes fera cesser les intrigues, la 
circulation des libelles, la propagation du vénin révolutionnaire 
dans les pays de la rive droite, déja trop infectée de ce poison 
déstructeur.”” In the political jargon of to-day the French 





approach to the 
problems and 
doubts of Contin- 
ental States We must learn to look upon their affairs 
through their eyes. Where they genuinely fail to under- 
stand the importance of the services we are prepared to 
render, we must do our best to make it clear to them. 
At the same time, we must realise that we shall not 
succeed in doing so unless we make it equally clear 
that we regard Western European defence as indivisible 
and are prepared for equality of sacrifice in its cause. 

Though we made all too many mistakes, we achieved 
the coalition which we sought. It is true that it proved a 
disappointment, when Bonaparte, returned from Egypt, 
and Moreau set about the Austrian armies in Italy and 
Germany, to win the decisive victories of Marengo and 
Hohenlinden, while the resources of our own Army were 
largely frittered away. At least we had ruined the brilliant 
eastern venture of Bonaparte and decreed that he would never 
be an Alexander, because the attempt must bring him into 
direct conflict with our naval arm. And we had learnt lessons 
which we were to apply after the rupture of thé Peace of 
Amiens. The technical side of those lessons is obsolete 
to-day. Their broad principles still endure. We do not go 
to the teaching of history for information how to act, any 
more in the council chamber than on the field of battle. 
It may sometimes be wise to consider it with regard to the 
lines on which we should reason. 


N.B.—The Map reproduced on this page does mot illustrate the article by Capt. Cyril Falls. 
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THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA: THREE LEADING 
COMMUNISTS IN A REGIME 
WHICH MARKS THE 
BEGINNING OF A NEW 
EPOCH IN ASIA. 


BRIEF statement read at a mass 

rally on October | before one of 
the gateways to the Forbidden City in 
Peking marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of Asia. It was 
at this meeting that Mao Tse-tung, 
who on the previous day had been 
unanimously elected Chairman of the 
Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, proclaimed 
the inauguration of the new régime. 
Mao Tse-tung ended his statement by 
saying that the new Central People's 
Government was the sole legal Govern- 
ment representing all the people of the 
People’s Republic of China. According 
to The Times correspondent, the cele- 
brations which followed were attended 
by a Soviet cultural and educational 
mission, who, as far as it was known, 
were the only foreign representatives 
present. At its final meeting on 
September 30 the People’s Political 
Consultative Conference elected the 
members of two bodies, which will 
be in effect the two highest organs of 
state in Communist China. One is the 
Central People’s Government Council, 
which is ‘ vested with the power of 
exercising the State authority in the 
name of the People’s Republic of 
China.” Apart from the chairman and 
six vice-chairmen, there are fifty-six 
members of the Council. The other 
body to be elected was the National 
Committee of the Consultative Confer- 
ence, which has been formed “ to direct 
the work of the Chinese People’s Demo- 
cratic Front and to make proposals and 
recommendations to the Government 
Council on vital affairs of State.” 
One hundred and eighty members were 
elected to this Committee. On 
October 2, Russia broke off relations 
with the Chinese Nationalists and 
accepted “the proposal to establish 
diplomatic relations between’ the 
People's Republic of China and the CHAIRMAN OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE “ PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF MAO TSE-TUNG, CHAIRMAN OF THE CHINESE 

Soviet Union. 4 COMMUNIST PARTY SINCE I¢ HE WAS BORN IN 1893 


COUNCIL AND MINISTER OF FOREIGN ' ONE OF THE VICE-CHAIRMEN OF THE GOVERNMENT COUNCIL : GENERAL CHU TEH, THE 
OLD MANDARIN FAMILY. | COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE COMMUNIST FOR HE WAS BORN IN SZECHWAN. 


{ PREMIER OF THE STATE ADMINISTRATION 
AFFAIRS CHOU EN-LAI HE IS A MEMBER OF AN 
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ATOMIC BOMB EXPLODED ON THE GROUND PRODUCES 
OF FAST-MOVING PRIMARY WAVES FOLLOWED BY 
ARRIVAL OF THE WAVES 


THE U.S.S.R. ATOMIC EXPLOSION: POSSIBLE METHODS 


The statements issued on September 23 by the British, American and Canadian 
Governments that “ within recent weeks an atomic explosion has occurred in the 
U.S.S.R." have led to much speculation as to how the explosion was detected. 
The means employed is still a closely-guarded secret, and whether some new invention 
as yet unknown to the general public and to many expert investigators was used 
or an improved form of some known instrument which could not only record the 
explosion but indicate its approximate position, remains uncertain. If one discounts 
the possibility of espionage there are only three generally known ways of obtaining 
the information: by recording the earth shock-waves on a seismograph; by recording 
air shock-waves; and by the detection of radio-active products of the explosion in 
the air. However, shock-waves in the air are quickly dissipated, and it has to be 
a very heavy explosion to enable them to be recorded at some distance from their 
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OF DETECTION AT A DISTANCE DIAGRAMMATICALLY 


EXPLAINED. 


source. Violent eruptions such as that of Krakatoa in 1883 are exceptional in that 
the shock-waves may encircle the globe, for the disturbance may be much greater 
than that caused by an atomic explosion. If an atomic bomb is exploded on the 
ground, however, the shock-waves in the earth may travel an enormous distance, 
and comparatively minor earthquakes have been recorded by seismographs thousands 
of miles away. An atomic bomb exploded in the air, apart from sending out shock- 
waves, also produces radio-active elements which may be carried by a favourable 
wind in the upper atmosphere for very long distances, and these can be detected 
by the Geiger Counter, which may set recording devices in operation to give very 
detailed information. It is therefore possible that a greatly improved Geiger Counter, 
or some similar instrument, played an important part in the detection of the Russian 
| atomic explosion. 


H, Davis, wrrn Expert Co-operation. 
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A VIEW OF “DEATH VALLEY" IN HIROSHIMA A YEAR AFTER THE FIRST ATOMIC BOMB TO BE USED IN WARFARE WAS DROPPED ON THE CITY: JAPANESE SIGHTSEERS LOOKING OVER 
THE DESOLATE PLAIN WHERE A FEW TAR-PAPER SHACKS HAVE BEEN ERECTED BY THE HOMELESS. 


MAN'S CHALLENGE TO 
THE ATOMIC BOMB : 
HIROSHIMA IN 1946, 

AND AS IT IS TO-DAY. 


HE announcement on 
September 23 that an 
atomic explosion hac taken 
place in the U.S.S.R. and that 
that country was now in a 
position to make atomic bombs, 
brought back to many that 
significant date in world his- 
tory—August 6, 1945—when 
the first atomic bomb to be 
used in warfare was dropped on 
the Japanese Army base and 
city of Hiroshima. This new 
weapon laid waste an area of 
41 square miles of the city, 
including the entire business 
section at the centre, and it was 
estimated by the Japanese 
Government that 60,000 persons 
were killed, 100,000 wounded, 
and 200,000 rendered homeless. 
A year later the “ Valley of 
Death," as it was called, still 
presented an appearance of 
utter desolation except for the 
scattered shacks of tar-paper 
erected here and there amidst 
the rubble by the homeless— 
surely civilisation would perish 
in an atomic war! To-day 
Hiroshima tells another tale— 
Man rises above catastrophe 
and ruin, rehouses himself, 
trades with his neighbours and 
re-establishes something like the 
pattern of living to which he is 
accustomed 


(RIGHT.) RISING ANEW FROM 
THE CHAOS AND DESOLATION 
LEFT BY THE ATOMIC BOMB 
A VIEW OF HIROSHIMA AS IT IS 
TO-DAY—ITS CIVILISED LIFE 
RESTORED. 
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SILPHIUM : A Classical Example of Controlled Exploitation. 


T has been said that unknown plant species are 
being exterminated more quickly than they are 
becoming known to science. As great areas of tropical 
rain-forest are cleared for agriculture or for plantation 
crops, species with very limited distribution and 
which have never found their way into botanical 
collections, are exterminated before they have been 
seen by scientists or given a name. 

The clearance of jungle, 
with the slaughter of many 
species, known or unknown, 
is but one striking instance 
of a problem of world-wide 
importance to-day. A species 
lost can never be replaced, 
and it is not merely of senti- 
mental concern that species 
of wild plants should be 
preserved. It would indeed 
be a loss to us, spiritually, if 
some of our more rare or 
beautiful flowers became 
exterminated, but there are 
plants which are so valuable 
to us that their loss would be 
a catastrophe. I have in 
mind not so much the essen- 
tial crop plants of the world 
as the plants from which 
complex biochemical sub- 
stances are obtained, Plants 
are proving to be the chemical 
laboratories of modern times, 
and though their products 
are often eventually syn- 
thesized, it is unlikely that 
they would become known if 
they were not first discovered 
in the natural state. 

A point to be remembered 
is that it is not possible to 
know in advance what plants 
are likely to become valuable. 
Following the recent dis- 
coveries of the value of 
compound-E (cortisone) in 
the treatment of rheumatoid- 
arthritis, biochemists have 
searched for naturally-occur- 
ring, related substances from 
which the synthesis of com- 
pound-E might begin. One 
such substance, sarmento- 
genin, is produced by wild 
species of Strophanthus, most 
of which are vines in African 
rain-forest. Biochemists are 
systematically investigating all known species of 
Strophanthus, hoping to find other substances that will 
help in the large-scale production of a cure for rheuma- 
tism, or with some other application. Africa is being 
combed for new species of Strophanthus—who can 
say how many of these potentially invaluable plants 
have already been exterminated. 

Modern examples, therefore, leave no doubt of 
the value of the preservation of natural vegetation, 
and many additional reasons could be advanced. 
However, an example dating from classical times is so 
instructive—and at this distance of time can be viewed 
as a whole—that all interested in the preservation of 
wild life should know the history of Silphium, a plant 
that was carefully preserved for centuries, and then 
became extinct once the controls were removed. 

A great deal is known about the Silphium of the 
Greeks and Romans, but there are surprising gaps in 
our knowledge. The name constantly recurs in classical 
writings, so that its country of origin, its applications 
and its economy are all well-established, but although 
several representations of the plant have survived, 
particularly on coins, the plant has never 
been certainly identified. The only conclusion 
to be drawn is that the plant no longer exists, 
and that we shall never know it at first hand. 
The region where it is known to have grown 
has been repeatedly searched by botanists 
without success, and it is hardly possible that 
a plant formerly so well known could have 
survived without its presence being noticed. 

It is possible to,judge from, the represen- 
tations on coins that Silphium was a member 
of the Umbellifere, and no doubt it was 
nearly related to Ferula fetida, a plant of 
the Near East whose product, asafcetida, was 
used as a substitute for Silphium and took 


ABOUT THE TIME OF CHRIST: 
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A PLANT WHICH ONCE FORMED THE SOURCE OF WEALTH OF 
A PROSPEROUS GREEK COLONY IN CYRENAICA—WAS OVER- 
EXPLOITED——-AND 1S SUPPOSED TO HAVE BECOME EXTINCT 


SENTED ON A COIN OF THE SIXTH TO FOURTH CENTURIES B.C. 
(Enlarged to show detail.) 

In the article on this page, Dr. Philipson discusses the need 
for conserving natural vegetation, and instances an example 
of classical times, the — plant which became extinct 

ough a great deal is known about 
tne plant, it has never been certainly identified, though its repre- 
sentation on the coins of Cyrene make it possible to say that it 
was a member of the Umbellifere. The name, Silphium, is 
applied by systematic botanists to a North American genus of 
Composita—one species of which is known as the Compass-plant, 
Pilot-weed or Polar-plant, because the leaves are turned towards 

the south and were used by plainsmen to find their way. 


Reproduction by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 


By Dr. W. R. PHILIPSON. 


its place when the supply of Silphium ceased. Several 
umbelliferous plants have been put forward as 
Silphium, but none has been generally accepted as the 
true plant. 

The plant was a native of the dry hinterland of the 
Mediterranean coast of Cyrenaica between Benghazi 





THE SILPHIUM PLANT REPRE- 


and Derna, the 
country crossed and 
re-crossed so often 
by our armies in the 
last war. Unsuccess- 
ful attempts were 
made to bring the 
plant into culti- 
vation, so that the 
wild plants remained 
the sole source of 
supply. The products 
of the plant, and the 
uses to which they 
were put, were varied. 
It was employed as a 
flavouring in cooking, 
as a perfume, and in 
medicine. To our 
western senses the 
odour of asafcetida is 
nauseating and 
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disgusting, but it is used as a perfume in Persia. 
The method of collecting asafoctida is well illustrated 
in Kaempfer’s old account of medicinal products of 
the East, and agrees well with the classical references 
to the gathering of Silphium. The crown of the plant 
is sliced off and a resin oozes from the cut surface of 
the root. This hardens on exposure and forms the 
asafcetida of commerce. Modern uses of this product 
are the manufacture of perfumes, when extremely 
dilute, and in medicine. It is used for nervous dis- 
orders, such as hysteria, and for chronic coughs and 
asthma. It is also of benefit in such digestive com- 
plaints as flatulence and constipation, being used 
extensively in veterinary science. In the East it is 
used to flavour sauces and curries, as a drug, and as 
a perfume. No doubt these latter uses more closely 
resemble those of Silphium to the Greeks. 

The demand for Silphium was high and the supply 
limited to the wild plants of a not very abundant 
species with a restricted geographical range. It might 
be expected that the plant would be exterminated 
in a few years. But the trade remained remarkably 
stable over several centuries, and this was only made 
possible by carefully administered controls. Once 
these fell into disuse the supply failed rapidly. 

The controls were imposed by the Cyrenaican 
Government, whose interest it was to conserve so 
valuable an export. By restricting supplies they not 
only maintained a high price but ensured a steady 
supply. The regulations laid down each season the 
amount that might be harvested, and the methods of 
gathering were carefully defined, so that plants were 
not permanently injured. There is evidence that the 
steady price of dried Silphium juice, and its permanent 
nature, gave it value as a basis of wealth, and that 
it was, in fact, stored in the Roman treasury. 

This long-sighted system of control fell into disuse 
when the status-of Cyrenaica changed in the last 
century before Christ. Under the new system the 
province was ruled by short-termed governors, who, 
no doubt, thought only of reaping the maximum profit 
during their brief term of office. In any event, it is 
from this period that reports of the scarcity of Silphium 

date, and it soon 


becomes evident 
that the trade has 
ceased. 


Modern instances 
of extermination by 
deliberate exploita- 
tion are rare, and 
are mostly drawn 
from the animal 
kingdom. Eco- 
nomic plants are 
usually brought in- 
to cultivation and 
so preserved. The 
dodo, the great auk 
and the carrier 
pigeon are classical 
examples of exter- 
mination of birds 
by exploitation, but 
usually the destruc- 
tion halts before 
complete extermi- 
nation, simply be- 
cause exploitation 
ceases to be eco- 
nomic when the 
animal becomes 
rare. For example, 
when over-exploit- 
ation had brought 
the Greenland right 
whale to the verge 
of extinction, it was 
no longer profitable 
to hunt them, and 
the remnant lingers 
on in peace. In 
recent years public 
opinion and Govern- 
ments have realised 
the importance of 
protecting wild life 
threatened with ex- 
tinction. We have 
seen that the problem is not new, but an 
answer that can reconcile the intensive agri- 
culture required by the increasing world popu- 
lation with the need for conserving natural 
vegetation has yet to be worked out. 


RESEMBLING THE DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF SILPHIUM-GATHER- 
ING IN CLASSICAL WRITINGS : 
AN EARLY ENGRAVING, FROM 
KAEMPFER’S Amanilatum Ex- 
oticum, PUBLISHED IN 1712, 
OF THE GATHERING OF 
ASAFCETIDA IN AFGHANISTAN. 
THE CROWNS OF THE PLANTS 
ARE SLICED OFF, AND THE 
SOLIDIFIED JUICE 18 COL- 
LECTED SOME DAYS LATER. 
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DOLLAR COMPARED WITH POUND: THE CHANGES OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS. 





1920 
$3.50 


1926 
$4.85 


1931 
$4.53 


1934 
$5.03 
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THE POUND IN TERMS OF DOLLARS: A GRAPHIC EXPRESSION OF THE EFFECTS OF TWO WORLD WARS. 


In this graphic representation of the sterling-dollar ratio from 1914 until the 
present day, we show in the upper six lines how many dollars and fractions of 
dollars the pound would buy at the yearly average rate of six representative years 
(1914, 1920, 1926, 1931, 1934 and 1939); and in the two lower lines the “ pegged " 
dollar rate of the ten years 1939-1949, and the new “ pegged’ devalued rate 
are shown. These sample years show the general trend accurately enough with 
one exception. In 1931, when the pound stood at 4.53 dollars, Great Britain 
left the Gold Standard on September 21; and the following year the pound had 
dropped to 3.50 dollars. Whether this was the direct result of abandoning the 
Gold Standard is a subject for the arguments of economists; but it is interesting 


that two years later, in 1934, the pound had reached its high-water mark, fetching 
5.03 dollars, the record rate for the period. In fact, however, the ratio has 
generally remained steady in a free money market, except for the drop which 
rapidly followed the 1914-18 war; and which would have probably come much 
sooner after the last war, but for the artificial fixing of the rate, whether the 
high rate of 4.03 or the new devalued rate of 2.80. It is ironically interesting 
that the two great topics of the day both hail from the remote Bohemian district 
of St. Joachimsthal—" dollar" being a corruption of “ thaler,” itself a corruption 
of “ Joachimsthaler,” from the coins minted at that place—whose present notoriety 
lies in its being one of the chief Russian sources of uranium. 
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(Lert OPPOSITION FRONT BENCH, READING FROM FOREGROUND) SIR DAVID MAXWELL FYFE ; MR. OLIVER STANLEY; MR. WINSTGN CHYRCHILL, LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION (SPEAKING); MR. ANTHONY EDEN ; MR. PATRICK BUCHAN-HE 
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OF LANCASTER ; MR. ANEURIN BEVAN, MINISTER OF HEALTH; MR. CLEMENT ATTLER, PRIME MINISTER ; MR. HERBERT MORRISON, LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL AND LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ; 


THE DEVALUATION DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL, LEADER OF THE OPPO 


A highlight of the emergency sitting of the House of Commons, which began 
on September 27 and ended on September 29—-when the Government motion 
for the approval of devaluation and the Washington agreement was carried 


in the House and the Opposition amendment was negatived by a majority 
of 138—-was the speech by Mr. Winston Churchill, Leader of the Opposition, 
in which he aceused the Chancellor of the Exchequer of lamentable lack of 





foresight and said that ordinary people would find it difficult to understand 
how a man with all the Chancellor's knowledge and reputation for integrity 
should have thought it right to turn completely round like a squirrel in its 
cage. He concluded by saying: ‘“‘Only an appeal to the people and a new 
Parliament can relieve the increasing tension. If at this moment the Govern- 
ment were to drop steel nationalisation and their other extreme plans, it 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, BRYAN DE GR 


TRICK BUCHAN-HEPBURN, OPPOSITION CHIEF WHIP ; LORD WINTERTON. 
R. HAROLD WILSON, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRADE; SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER ; 


E OPPOSITION, MAKING A SPEECH IN WHICH HE ACCUSED SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS OF LACK OF FORESIGHT. 
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would certainly enable the approaching General Election to be conducted in 
an atmosphere much less dangerous to the underlying national unities on which 
fifty million in this island depend for their survival. ... It is my duty and 
that of those whom I lead to warn the country in good time of its dangers. 
I thank God that in my old age I preserve an invincible faith that we shall 
overcome them.” In the House of Lords, where the Opposition amendment was 


3RYAN DE GRINEAU, IN THE House or COMMONS. 
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(RIGHT : GOVERNMENT FRONT BENCH, READING FROM FOREGROUND) MR. GEORGE ISAACS, MINISTER OF LABOUR ; 
MR. EVELYN STRACHEY, MINISTER OF FOOD ; MR. GEORGE TOMLINSON, MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
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DR. HUGH DALTON, CHANCELLOR OF THE DUCHY 


carried by a majority of 69, Viscount Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, said 
that the Government regretted the Opposition amendment at a time when 
unanimity was needed, but they did not fear its tffect on national opinion 
If the Opposition decided to divide the House in this hour of peril, when 
unity was the first essential for national safety, the Government could only 
stand firmly at their stations and watch them do their best to sink the ship 
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THE 


THE NEWS; AND A. WAR CRIME TRIAL IN BELGIUM. 


SHIPS IN 


THE SHIP IN WHICH H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WILL SERVE: H.M.S. CH&QUERS, LEADER 
OF THE FIRST DESTROYER FLOTILLA, MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh is due to join H.M.S. Chequers on October 17, and will begin his 

appointment as First Lieutenant on the following day. As executive officer he will be responsible for discipline 

and daily routine. Chequers isa1170-ton destroyer completed in 1945, and is armed with four 4’5-in. guns, 

four 40-mm. A-A. guns, and four 2l-in. torpedo tubes. She has a speed of 34 knots and carries a 
complement of 222. 
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H.M.S. ONSLOW, NOW RENAMED TIPPU SULTAN, JOINS THE PAKISTAN NAVY: A VIEW 
OF THE HANDING-OVER CEREMONY AT PLYMOUTH ON SEPTEMBER 30. 


On September 30, Lord Hall, First Lord of the Admiralty, formally handed over the destroyer 

H.M.S. Onslow to the Royal Pakistan Navy at Plymouth. The warship has been renamed Jippu Sultan 

Onslow was completed in 1941, has a displacement of 1540 tons, and is armed with two 4°7-in. guns 

and light A-A. armament. The Onslow class were the first destroyers to be built under War 
Construction programmes, and they have a speed of 34 knots. 


GIVING EVIDENCE AT A WAR CRIME TRIAL IN ANTWERP: ALEXANDER VON FALKENHAUSEN (CENTRE), 
FORMERLY GERMAN MILITARY GOVERNOR OF BELGIUM AND NORTHERN FRANCE DURING THE OCCUPATION, 
WHO DENIED THAT HE GAVE ORDERS FOR THE TORTURING AND ILL-TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AT THE 
BREENDONCK CONCENTRATION CAMP. 
, ‘ Northern France re the Occupation, gave evidence in the war crime trial at Ant 
‘ the defence of S.S. Major Filip Schmitt, commander of the concentration camp at 
where over 700 persons died, that he had acted on orders from Falkenhausen. 
himself is to be brought to trial in Belgium as a war criminal. 


COMMANDER OF A CONCENTRATION CAMP IN BELGIUM WHERE OVER 700 PERSONS DIED: 
8.8. MAJOR FILIP SCHMITT LISTENING TO EVIDENCE DURING HIS TRIAL AT ANTWERP. 


On September 28, Alexander von Falkenhausen, German Military Governor of a yl 
to ute 

reendonck, 
Falkenhausen 


WHERE THE ENSIGN OF H.M.S. AMETH IST WILL REST : THE INTERIOR OF ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, 
ROYAL NAVAL BARRACKS, DEVONPORT, SHOWING ENSIGNS FROM OTHER FAMOUS WARSHIPS. 


$3, Amatiost arrived at Singapore on tember 14, where she received a warm welcome, the ships in 
harbouf being dressed for the occasion, with the exception of four Soviet vessels. The frigate is due to arrive 


COMING HOME : H.M.S. AMETHYST PASSING THROUGH SINGAPORE HARBOUR ON SEPTEMBER 14, 
WHEN SHE RECEIVED A WARM WELCOME FROM ALL EXCEPT SOVIET SHIPPING. 


at Plymouth on November |, and it has been announced that her ensign will be placed in St. Nicholas 
Church, where the ensigns of other famous warships already rest 
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FACETS OF THE WORLD 
A MISCELLANY 


THE 
TO-DAY : 
OF MODERN. NEWS. 


THE U.S. NAVY'S HEAVIEST BOMBER NEPTUNE TAKING OFF FROM THE U.S. CARRIER 
MIDWAY, WITH THE U.S. DEFENCE SECRETARY AND OTHER OFFICIALS ON BOARD. 
The United States Navy bomber Neptune, which, it is claimed, can carry an atom bomb, is seen 
taking off from the U.S. carrier Midway at sea off Norfolk, U.S.A., with the U.S. Defence Secretary, 
Mr. Louis Johnson, and other officials on board, during a demonstration of naval might. Neptune flew 

from Midway to Washington, D.C. The smoke trail is from 


THE NEW ENGLISH OPERA BY ARTHUR BLISS, WITH LIBRETTO BY J. B. PRIESTLEY, WHICH HAD ITS PREMIERE 
THE OLYMPIANS.” 


“The Olympians” tells how the ancient gods, who had become strolling players, recovered their powers for a few hours 
urray Dickie, Edith Coates, and James Johnston sing —y réles among the mortals, and the Olympians 

ancing as Mercury, their messenger. 
Rank! conducted and Peter Brook was the producer, A 


AT COVENT GARDEN ON SEPTEMBER 29: A SCENE FROM 


in 1836. 
include Margherita Grandi and David os» Aa = Robert Helpmann 
English opera had an excellent reception. ar r 

Mr. Arthur Bliss, the composer, appears on page 537 of this issue. 


LYING DESERTED AMID THE DESOLATION WHICH WAS ONCE A LOVELY GARDEN : TYNEHAM HOUSE, 


SITUATED IN THE AREA OCCUPIED BY THE ARMY NEAR THE PURBECK HILLS. 
It will be remembered that when residents in the area near Lulworth Cove and the Purbeck Hills were 
evacuated by the orders of Army authorities in 1943, they were told that, after the war, they would be able 


to return ; but that this decision was rescinded and the Army has remained. A ————_— of The Times 
stated recently that the area has been reduced to a state of devastation. Though the fourteenth-century 
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jet rockets assisting in the take-off. 


LONDON NEWS 


A NEW BRITISH ANTI-SUBMARINE AIRCRAFT : THE BLACKBURN Y.A.5, MADE BY BLACKBURN 
AND GENERAL AIRCRAFT, FITTED WITH A ROLLS-ROYCE GRIFFON PISTON ENGINE. 


Limited details of the Blackburn Y.A.5 and the Fairy 17, two new anti-submarine aircraft, were released 
on Sept. 27. The Blackburn Y.A.5, made by Blackburn and General Aircraft, is fitted with a Rolls-Royce 
Griffon piston a 
a more powerful en- 
gine than the famous 
Merlin which powered 
the Battle of Britain 
Hurricanes and 
Spitfires. 


THE 'CHASER OWNED JOINTLY BY THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
MONAVEEN, DUE TO RUN AT FONTWELL ON OCTOBER I0. 


On September 30, the “ Racing Calendar "’ announced that the Queen and Princess 
Elizabeth had registered a partnership under National Hunt rules in the promising 
steeplechaser Monaveen, which ran prominently in the Grand National last March. 
Trained by Mr. Peter Cazalet, he will run in Princess Elizabeth's colours and is due to 


This new make his first appearance for his new owners at Fontwell Park on October 10 


portrait of 


WHAT IS INTENDED TO BE A “ SAFETY AREA” IN THE ARMY-OCCUPIED ZONE OF DORSET: 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY TYNEHAM CHURCH, WHOSE ROOF HAS BEEN PIERCED BY SHELLS. 
Tyneham Church lies in a “ safety area,” shells have accidentally gone th h the roof. The military 
authorities are trying to protect the church and also Tyneham House, a small Elizabethan mansion of local 
stone, but the gardens of the latter have become a wilderness and thieves have taken lead trom part of the 

roof so that pools of water form inside the house after rainfall. 

















| ONCE met a man-—it was many years ago at one 
of the Burlington Fine Arts Club exhibitions 

who assured me that he could not bear to hang pictures 
on his walls. When I asked why, he said that he had 
come to the conclusion that there was one real painter 
in the whole of recorded history, Mantegna, and if he 





FIG, I, “AN IMAGINARY ALPINE LANDSCAPE "’; BY ROELANDT 
SAVERY (1576-1639). THIS LITTLE-KNOWN ARTIST ALSO PAINTED 
THE PICTURES OF THE DODO WHICH WERE REPRODUCED IN COLOUR 
IN OUR ISSUE OF OCTOBER 23 LAST YEAR AND WHICH WERE 
PROBABLY PAINTED FROM THE LIVING BIRD IN CAPTIVITY. 


Reproduced by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. 


could not own a Mantegna he preferred to own 
nothing. Presumably, unless he is either very rich or 
extraordinarily lucky, or both, his walls are still bare. 
I confess that I have some sympathy for him, because 
he seemed to me to have taken too much to heart 
R. L. Stevenson's woolly maxim that it is better to 
travel hopefully than to arrive. Most of us, on the con- 
trary, obtain a modest satisfaction by getting some- 
where rather than nowhere. One's little exasperating 
pocket-handkerchief of a garden may not equal the 
glories of the Royal Horticultural Society's 300 acres at 
Wisley, but how enchanting it 
ean be, and how much less 
likely to worry the kind heart 
of one’s bank manager ! If little 
gardens are enjoyable, so are 
little masters—and they are 
legion. Some such thoughts 
as these were running through 
my mind when, during a brief 
hour between a committee 
meeting and a train, I entered, 
for the first time since the war, 
the Prints and Drawings 
Gallery at the British Museum. 
On the walls were recently- 
acquired drawings, among them 
a magnificent Rembrandt of a 
seated woman, unknown and 
unrecorded till it turned up in 
a sale at Sotheby's some few 
months ago. That now belongs 
to you and me, and we can go 
and inspect our property when- 
ever we have the time. Facing 
it was Fig. 1, by a little man 
who has made no great splash 
in the world and whose name 
is not a _ household’ word. 
Probably many will read his 


name for the first time on this £ 


page. It is Roelandt Savery, — ox 


and if you ever come across 
one of his paintings, the odds 


are you will form no very high FIG. 3. “A PLEMISH LANDSCAPE " : 


opinion of it. The few I have 

seen are amusing enough. 

I am thinking of one in particular in the Brussels 
Museum, which is a landscape so smothered with 
various animals that one almost forgets the landscape. 
His drawings, though, are of a different quality 
he has a sense of structure and, what is more, a feeling 
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for a romantic landscape which may not perhaps be 
wholly in keeping with our modern wintry ideals but 
which, in my view, is not to be despised. Indeed, if 
he had not put quite so much in this drawing and 
had been blessed with a more serene temperament, 
he would have come as near to the Chinese conception 
of the visible world as can be expected from a 
Westerner. In short, an interesting man, and a tempta- 
tion, because his drawings appear in exhibitions from 
time to time (I saw one in Bond Street a week or two 
later) and prices don’t have two or three noughts 
attached to them. He is interesting for other 
reasons as well. If you are looking at him for the 
first time, you will be surprised to find that he was 
born as early as 1576 and died in 1639: you don't 
expect that amount of what seems nineteenth- 
century romanticism to appear quite so soon. In 
fact, of course, there is nothing odd about that— 
there were romantics long before we grew self- 
conscious and started to put labels on poets and 
painters. He was born at Courtrai, where one does 
not find craggy mountains in the near neighbour- 
hood, and the explanation of the choice of subject 
for this and for so many 
others of his drawings 
lies in the fact that in 
1604 he went to Prague 
in the service of the 
Emperor Rudolph II. 
Between 1606 and 1608 
he was in the Tyrol, 
then worked in Prague 
till 1613, and in Vienna 
the following year. In 
1616 he .moved to 
Amsterdam and finally 
to Utrecht. In short, 
a travelled man, with 
a sensitive pen, and a 
pleasant feeling for the 
modulations of water 
and sky. There are also 
from his hand various 
studies of animals, in black 
and white crayon and 
sanguine, which I have not 
seen but which the learned 
tell me are drawn with a 
freer movement and with 
less self-consciousness than 
his landscapes. He is one 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


who was also from Antwerp but made a career for him- 
selfin Rome. These three have all received their due 
meed of honour both in their own country and elsewhere. 

Fig. 2, the obviously Italian landscape, is by a man 
who was once prized beyond his deserts, and who for 
many years now has, I think, been very much under- 
valued. Fashions in pictures are to a great extent 
incomprehensible—anyway, I am unable to explain 
why a century or so ago a painting by Jan Both 
(1610-1652) was worth {1000 and to-day under /200. 
I dare say both valuations are false. One reason for 
the great esteem in which this Italianised Dutchman 
was held by English collectors in the past was perhaps 
due to their reverence for Claude Lorrain, upon whom 
Both, with his blue distances and careful composition, 
modelled himself. His compatriots, however, prefer 
their painters to stay in Holland and—if they must 
follow rather than lead—to become echoes (in a minor 
key) of their own serene tradition. For a man to become 
as denationalised as Both does not meet with approval 
However, there he is—he and many others—power- 
fully attracted by the magic of Italy, and yet by n 
means divorced from his own people. For example, the 





of several excellent land- FIG. 2. “AN ITALIAN LANDSCAPE": BY JAN BOTH (1610-1652), WITH FIGURES BY HIS 


scape draughtsmen whose 
work more than repays 





Reproduced by Courtesy of Mr. W. B. Baxter. 


study, of whom the best known are his older con- 
temporaries, first Gilles Van Coninxloo, born at Antwerp 
in 1544, who had to leave his native city in 1585 for the 
part he played in resisting the Spanish domination, and 
died in Amsterdam in 1607 ; and Paul Bril (1554-1626), 


BY A“ QUIET, DELIGHTFUL PAINTER,” JACQUES D'ARTOIS (1613-AFTER 1684). 


BROTHER ANDRIES (1609-1650). 


Reproduced by Courtesy of Messrs. P. and D. Colnaghi. 


tree in the foreground is as Dutch 
as anything ever painted by 
Ruisdael. There were two 
brothers Both, Jan and Andries. 
The latter was responsible for 
the figures in this picture and 
died in Venice in 1650, drowned 
in the canal. After this tragic 
event his brother returned to 
Utrecht and died two years later. 
And now (Fig. 3) for a third 
minor little master—not from 
Holland, but Flanders—and he 
stayed athome. As he lived in 
Brussels with the beautiful Forét 
de Soignes at his disposal, who 
can blame him ? Beyond that we 
know next to nothing about 
Jacques d’Artois. Half -close 
your eyes and you may think you 
are looking at a landscape by 
Rubens; open them wide and you 
will detect innumerable differ- 
ences, less subtleties in sky and 
water and more summary treat- 
ment of foliage, more orangy- 
reds. All this, of course, is not 
visible in an illustration. None 
the less a quiet, delightful 
painter. There are doubtless 
several pictures by him in this 
country, some of them called by 
other names. I happen to know 
of five only—this in a Lincoln- 
shire collection, two in the Glas- 
gow Gallery, and two belonging to the Duke of Buccleuch. 
Notge.—My remark about the Savery drawing might 
possibly be interpreted as expressing the opinion that 
Western painting can only be good if it becomes imita- 
tion Chinese. I don’t mean that, and hope I never shall. 
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DEDICATED TO ST. FRANCIS: A PETS’ SERVICE. 


THE PETS’ OWN SERVICE AT HOLY TRINITY, HEREFORD: CHILDREN ARRIVING IN THE 
CHURCH ON THEIR PONIES. OTHER PETS INCLUDED DOGS, BIRDS AND GOLDFISH, 


WAITING FOR THE BLESSING SOME OF THE DOGS THAT FORMED A LARGE PART OF THE 


** CONGREGATION" AT HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, HEREFORD, ON OCTOBER 2. 


ARRIVING AT THE CHURCH FOR THE SPECIAL PETS’ SERVICE THE REV. FRANCIS DANCE, 


IN SURPLICE AND CASSOCK, MOUNTED ON A CHESTNUT Ht NTER 


A special service for animals, dedicated to St. Francis of Assisi, patron saint of animals, was organised 
at Holy Trinity Church, Hereford, on October 2 by the Rev. L. J. B. Snell, Secretary of the Here ord 
Branch of the R.S.P.C.A. Six hundred people brought their pets to the church to be blessed by the 
Dean of. Hereford, the Very Rev. Hedley Burrows. The animals included ponies, dogs birds, a goat, 
rabbits, white mice and a pet grass snake. Owners and their 


a donkey, a tortoise, some goldfish, 
F. Dance, mounted on his horse, led the procession 


pets assembled on the vicarage lawn and the Rev 
to the church where the blessing was pronounced 
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A NEW LADY GODIVA FOR COVENTRY. 


Mrs. Lewis Douglas, wife of the United States Ambassador to the Court of St. James's, has arranged 
to unveil ventry’s new statue of its local heroine, Lady Godiva, on October 22. The group, wh 
is being placed in the city centre, is in bronze, stands 19 ft. high above its pedestal, and weighs 
nearly two tons. It is the work of Sir William Reid Dick and has cost some £20,000. It is the ¢ 
of Mr. W. H. Bassett-Green, a former resident, now living in Cheltenham, whose generosity has in 
the past benefited his native city in numerous ways. The people of Coventry, remembering Lady 
Godiva's previous achievements, are wondering whether there will be a relaxation of income tax 
demands as the result of the unveiling of her statue 


FULLY-CLAD FOR THE UNVEILING: THE SHROUDED STATUE OF LADY GODIVA IN COVENTRY 
WHERE SHE MAY APPEAL IN VAIN TO THE INLAND REVENUE AUTHORITIES 


A MODEL OF HIS STATUE OF LADY GODIVA SIR WILLIAM REID DICK IN 
STUDIO THE ACTUAL GROUP STANDS 19 FT. ABOVE ITS PEDESTAL 
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INVENTIONS, MODELS AND MEMORIALS: 
HOME AND AMERICAN NEWS IN PICTURES. 





i ¥ 


ESHER R.F.C.S PRACTICE TELEVISION IN THE PRIVATE CAR: AN EXPERIMENTAL INSTALLATION IN A STANDARD 
““ SCRUMMAGER,” WITH THE CLUB’S FORWARDS USING IT. VANGUARD SALOON WHICH WAS DEMONSTRATED TO RADIOLYMPIA VISITORS. 


Mr. Aubrey Smith, of the Esher Rugby Football Club, has devised an apparatus which must appeal As an experimental venture, towards possible future developments, “His Master’s Voice” have 
strongly to all clubs and schools playing “ Rugger.” The standards carry a padded framework, which made an installation of a television receiver in a Standard Vanguard saloon car. As will be seen 
four powerful springs keep in position. Its uses in training low packing, straight shoving, clean heeling from our photograph, the screen is not visible to the driver. Reception, by means of a whip 

and controlled wheeling are obvious, aerial, is satisfactory on country and London outskirts roads, but not entirely in Central London. 


AT LAST A PERFECTLY STANDARD SCRUM TO SHOVE AGAINST: 





DESTINED TO BRING TELEVISION TO A POTENTIAL GROUND CONTROLLED APPROACH (G.c.A.) OF AIRCRAFT DEMON- TRUST NEITHER YOUR EYE NOR THE CAMERA: 
AUDIENCE OF 6,000,000 PEOPLE: THE B.B.c.’S NEW STRATED IN AN INGENIOUS MODEL INSTALLATION AT THIS THESE TWO MEN ARE APPROXIMATELY OF THE 


TELEVISION MAST AT SUTTON COLDFIELD. YEAR'S RADIOLYMPIA. SAME SIZE. 
When opening Radiolympia on September 28, Mr. Herbert Morrison One of the interesting models at Radiolympia was a model of London These two photographs were taken in a U.S. laboratory 
referred to the progress of B.B.C. television development. He said Airport to demonstrate the use made of radio in the control of aircraft. to help in the study of the processes of perception. The room 
that the Birmingham station (which the mast shown in our photo- During the three-and-a-half minutes “ flight”’ spectators heard the con- used is distorted and appears rectangular, but is not, the 
graph will serve) will be the most powerful of its kind in the world, troller telling the pilot that he had been traced, the pilot being handed over floor slants and, while the right-hand figure is about 8 ft. 
serving a potential audience of 6,000,000. to the G.C.A. director, who then “ talked down” the model aircraft. from the camera, the left is 16 ft. away. 


ONRAD'S FIRST COMMAND, THE 
THE WHEEL OF JOSEPH C THE RUSSIAN CONCEPT OF THE ATOMIC BOMB, THROUGH 
BARQUE OF4@O, INSTALLED IN WELLINGTON, THE HEAD- , 

: AMERICAN EYES: A MODEL CURRENTLY EXHIBITED AT 

QUARTERS OF THE MASTER MARINERS COMPANY, a paella. 

Mr. Christopher Morley, the American author (centre), found the A NEW AND PLEASING FEATURE IN THE G : , sf 
wheel of Conrad's first command, in the derelict hulk in Tasmania. OP ST. JAMES’s CuURC od ‘ con In our last issue we reprinted from our issue of October 9, 1948, an 
He gave it to Captain Sir David Bone (left), who presented it on - J : JRCH, PICCADILLY : THE MEMORIAL artist's reconstruction of what was then believed to be the Russian 
September 28 to Air Chief-Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill (right), Master TO THE LATE LORD SOUTHWOOD, FORMERLY CHAIR- ey 4 atomic bomb. It may interest our readers to compare 
of the Company of Master Mariners, who accepted it on behalf of the MAN OF ODHAMS PRESS AND fas /LLUSTRATED Wash Ln owe = e<s  — ey cpeneered = 
Company. It is now installed in the sloop Wellington. LONDON NEWS AND sKErcH, LTD. be based on the best available information concerning Russian research. 
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GERMANY, BELFAST, LONDON AND NORTH WALES: 
PLACES AND BUILDINGS OF TOPICAL INTEREST. 


2s a ihe. ait 
WHAT FRANKFURT CITIZENS HAD HOPED WOULD BE THE GERMAN PARLIAMENT : 
THE PLENARIUM, WITH THE GARLAND MARKING A STAGE OF COMPLETION 


In Germany the completion ot a building is marked by the hoisting of a garland and a 
celebration among the builders. Here crowds had gathered to witness the celebrations on the 
completion of the framework, which Frankfurt had hoped would house the new German 
Parliament when there was still some doubt whether Bonn or Frankfurt would be the new capita! 


THE SEAT OF 

N GERMAN GOVERN- 

THE BUNDESHAUS, 

THE NEW PARLIAMENT 
BUILDINGS, A STREAM- 
LINED MODERN BUILDING 
ON THE RHINE AT BONN, 


The new and functional 
buildings in which the 
newly-elected and con- 
stituted German Govern- 
ment of Western Germany 
is now meeting stretch 
along the Rhine at Bonn. 
They —— the Upper 
House (Bundesrat), the 
Lower House (Bundestag), 
and various Party offices 
and restaurants. As our 
photograph shows, con- 
struction is not quite 
complete. 
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(RIGHT.) DURING THE 
RECENT CELEBRATIONS OF 
ITS CENTENARY: A VIEW 
OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, 
BELFAST, WHEN THE BUILD- 
INGS WERE ILLUMINATED 
WITH FLOOD-LIGHTING. 


During the week which 
opened on September 26, 
Queen’s University, Bel- 
celebrated its cen- 
It was founded by 
Parliament as 
Queen's College in 1845 and 
was opened in 1849. It 
was constituted a univer- 
sity by Royal Charter in 
1908, when there were 618 
students. It now has 2762 
students. September 28 
marked the installation of 
the new Chancellor, Field 
Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, 
in succession to the late 
Lord Londonderry. Repre- 
sentatives from all over 
the world attended the 
celebrations. 
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THREATENED BY HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEMES: THE NANT FFRANCON VALLEY, 
IN SNOWDONIA, WHERE A RECENT PROTEST MEETING WAS HELD. 

i * On October | more than 200 le met at Nant Ffrancon and promised to support the societies 

In our issue of October 19, 1946, we described the agreement reached by Westminster City Council to use —— — tend J apt Pirencen ond oe ope bed ay = 


i haust heat f Battersea Power Station to heat an estate of flats in Pimlico. Our photograph 
— “dows the first block in construction, with the framework of the heat accumulator rising. hydro-electric schemes in the proposed North Wales National Park. 


LONDON’'S FIRST DISTRICT HEATING SCHEME IN PROGRESS: PIMLICO FLATS RISING, WHICH 
WILL HAVE WATER HEATED BY THE EXHAUST OF BATTERSEA POWER STATION. 
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OFRP THE MAP. 


[ is always a pleasure to return to Murania. Frankly, By J. C. TREWIN. 
I had forgotten it was called Murania: certainlv 
I had forgotten that, like Bohemia, it possessed a must be a ballroom scene. Excellent: then let it 
sea-coast. In memory it has always appeared to me have the richest Ruritanian swirl, and mass the 
to be an inland kingdom, a toy State in the mountains, stage with Serene Highnesses. There could be a 
girt by castle-guarded heights, where the eagle has Cathedral? ... Certainly there must be a Cathedral 
two heads, and loud with bells, polychromatic with and a Coronation into the bargain. Ballet? Of 
uniforms, bushy with beards, and wildly and adven- course ; present it in the garden of the Summer Palace, 
turously romantic-sinister. The royal line is even and have lashings of Tartars, Georgians, and Albanians. 
harder to remember than the look of the country. As I sat, with enjoyment, at “‘ King’s Rhapsody,” 
If memory serves, two or three monarchs have usually I could not help recalling Sir James Barrie's idea of 


Daisy Ashford at work upon 
“ The Young Visiters ’’: “‘ When 
she was actually at work I think 
the expression was . . . solemn, 
with the tongue firmly clenched 
between the teeth; an unholy 
rapture showing as she drew 
near her love chapter. Fellow- 
craftsmen will see that she is 
looking forward to this chapter 
all the time.’’ Mr. Novello, 
I fancy, writes his romances 
with the same air. This new 
one is summed up in a few 
words of Miss Ashford : “ ‘ Well 


now I must get along back .. .’ 
announced the prince putting 
on his crown. ... So saying 


they issued back to the big 
room where the nobility were 
whirling gaily and the more 
searious peaple, such as the 
prime minister . . . were talking 
passionately about the laws in 
a low under-tone.” Except, 
I should add, that there are 
(very properly) few undertones 
at the Palace. 

Ivor Novello, whose acting 
has the same relish as his 
writing, is the Prince who be- 
comes King and who is deposed ; 
Zena Dare and Phyllis Dare 
gleam through Paris and Muranja 
as the bitter-sweet Queen- 
Mother and the King’s mistress 
(leader of one bouncing song) ; 
and a new soprano, Vanessa Lee, 





A LONG, GENEROUS PIECE WHICH COLOURS THE STAGE FOR NEARLY THREE HOURS”: “ KING'S 
KHAPSODY,” AT THE PALACE THEATRE, SHOWING THE CORONATION SCENE WHICH FORMS THE 
GRAND CLIMAX OF IVOR NOVELLO’S GREAT MUSICAL ROMANCE. 

Mr. Trewin says “it is easy to be destructively cynical about these Novello plays... but 
if we go to ‘ King’s Rhapsody’ resolved to keep an open mind, we do realise that Mr. Novello 
is, in his own manner, an exceedingly able technician .. . it is a juggler’s flip-and-toss with 
the old devices, but the juggling is skilled.” Mr. Ivor Novello is librettist, composer and 


principal actor in this new, elaborate musical romance. 


fought for the throne in a game of regal musical chairs. goes unaffectedly 
I am sorry my recollections of an earlier Murania through the 
are dim ; but, all being well, I shall not forget again. routine and sings 
The land, less sinister than of old, is on the coast of the principal 
the theatrical Balkans, an area off any normal map tunes that will 
and one where currency regulations and atomic be familiar soon 
bombs mean nothing whatever. I am of the opinion to most house- 
that Pomania—about which we have a romantic holds. Murray 
history lesson in ‘‘ Tough at the Top,” at the Adelphi— Macdonald, who 
is not very far from Murania. No doubt courtesies knows Murania 
will be exchanged during the long term in which very well, has 
“ King’s Rhapsody” inhabits the Palace Theatre. directed the 
We owe our Muranian visa to Ivor Novello, piece. As I said, 
who once again, in an elaborate musical romance, it is pleasant— 
is librettist, composer, and principal actor. It is easy granted that 
to be destructively cynical about these Novello plays. you are in the 
Agreed, they are long and lush; they say much the mood—to get back 
same things in much the same way, in dialogue salted occasionally 
by cues for song. But if we go to “ King’s Rhapsody ” to Murania, 
resolved to keep an open mind, we do realise that and off the “, SOUTHERN IRISH COMEDY .. . THAT DEVELOPS INTO A FREE-FOR-ALL ROMP”: “TREASURE HUNT,” AT THE 
Mr. Novello is, in his own manner, an exceedingly ed ge of the APOLLO THEATRE, SHOWING A SCENE FROM THE PLAY, WiTH (L. TO BR.) PHILIP RYALL (TERENCE LONGDON), AUNT 
ANNA ROSE (SYBIL THORNDIKE) IN HER SEDAN CHAIR; MRS. GUIDERA (NORA O'MAHONY), CONSUELO HOWARD 


able technician, There is here a nonsense-plot about map (MARIE LOHR), BRIDGID O'KEEFE (JEAN ST. CLAIR), HERCULES RYALL (ALAN WEBS) AND WILLIAM BURKE (MILO O'SHEA). 


a raffish Crown Prince, who is recalled in 
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The scene of “ Treasure riunt,” at the Apollo, is 
also off the edge of the map. True, it is set—according 
to the programme—at Ballyroden in the South of 
Ireland, and programmes rarely lie, though I do 
remember one (on a famous modern first night) which 
announced that Richmond of “ Richard the Third ”’ 
was “later King Edward the Seventh.”’ Ireland, 
undeniably, is on the map; yet there is, I think, a 
part of it in which the explorer leaves the known 
world and emerges suddenly (in full sunlight) in the 
deeper uncharted South. This is Ballyroden country 
It consists largely of stage drawing-rooms (with a 
mountain or so behind them), rooms loud with blarney 
and prickling with eccentric aunts. ‘‘ Treasure Hunt,” 
by M. J. Farrell and John Perry, is a gay dive into 
Ballyrodenism. Before the war these authors wrote 
“Spring Meeting ’’ on the same plan, and their new 
play is an autumn meeting. It has a skirmish of a 
plot about an impoverished baronet, English paying 
guests, and missing rubies, but what matters most 
is Dame Sybil Thorndike’s performance of Aunt Anna 
Rose, a goddess from the sedan-chair. 

Although Aunt Anna has her wits loose about her, 
there is no need whatever to assume that the piece 
must therefore be unpleasant. Anna is a lovable 
soul. Her “ humour,”’ one which is recognised with 
tact at Ballyroden, is to imagine that she is on a long 
journey. She sits gnugly in her decorative sedan- 
chair, with the blinds down; but she is likely to 
emerge without warning as a traveller by the Orient 
Express or an air-liner to Honolulu. On these journeys 
she can speak to the family, from her chair, by long- 
distance telephone, cheerfully unconscious that she 
is answered from the other end of the room, near the 
Ballyroden fireplace. This is Dame Sybil in high 
delight. Aunt Anna passes benignly through a 
private world, her voice a warm, moonstruck purr, 
her eyes shining at the sights none else can see, and 
her natural grace of movement reminding us still that, 
long ago, Anna Rose was the Rose of Dublin. John 
Gielgud’s production flicks the comedy along, and 
Ballyroden is inhabited by all the best people ; 
Marie Léhr, Alan Webb, Irene Browne, and Sir 
Lewis Casson. 

I expected Murania and Ballyroden to be off the 
map ; but I had not expected the Rome of “ Julius 
Czesar”’ to slide over the edge as it has done in 
Donald Wolfit’s latest revival (I saw it at the King’s, 
Hammersmith). Mr. Wolfit has chosen to dress the 


“ Treasure Hunt” is set in the South of Ireland in Bally- 





early middle age from Paris (and his faithful 


mistress) to be King of Murania at his father’s OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. them), rooms loud with blarney and prickling with eccentric 
des Z arry i ic sons, os : : a ae aunts.” Mr. Trewin adds that what matters most in this 
leath, and to marry, for diplomatic reasons KING'S RHAPSODY "' (Palace).—Ivor Novello is King Nikki of Murania. He is also lay, which has been written by M. J. Farrell and John 
the Princess Christiane of Norseland. It is the Wovettiet and Sompeenr, apd those who have followed the line of his musical romances . is “ Dame Sybil Thorndike’s performance of Aunt 
: aeliaadis a : en rom the days of “‘ Glamorous Night ” will realise that he is a technician who knows exactly Anna Rose, goddess from the sedan-chair.... Her 
a juggler’s flip-and-toss with the old devices, the kind of effect he wants—and gets it. Here he has the right cast—with the sisters *humour,” one which is recognised with tact at Ballyroden, 


but the juggling is skilled. and Phyllis Dare, and a new soprano, Vanessa Lee—and the long, generous piece colours is to imagine that she is on a long journey.” 


“ King’s Rhapsody " might be a clumsy the stage for nearly three hours. 


by M. J. Farrell and John Perry that develops into a free-for-all romp. 


that he communicates his own pleasure and “THE GOLDEN DOOR ” (Embassy).—In this conscientious family chronicle Sylvia Regan would matter less if the company were 
excitement in the Ruritanian fabrication, the may t. over twenty-one years in the°life of a Jewish family on the Lower East Side of better. Very few people in it except 
tinkling tunes, the marshalling of Vast playe her faithful suitor like a bland: —<« piece tagetee, ant lr Tee Mr. Wolfit himself—ever a Shakespearean 
crowds, the deployment of ballets. Cast? “JULIUS CAESAR" (King’s, Hammersmith).—London had not seen the tragedy for ten to the core—and Rosalind Iden, the 
Good: let us have two Kings, two Queens, years before Donald Wolfit’s revival. The production, in a variety of modern uniforms Portia, can speak the verse with more 


a bunch of Princesses, some ladies-in-waiting, have preferred to see him as Cassius) is there to speak Brutus with full ine. 
and a. bristle of revolutionaries. There 





: “TREASURE HUNT "' (Apollo).—Emerald Isle and missing rubies, Ball en and blarney. 
business, a long yawn. It is neither, because Dame Sybil Thorndike’s gentle mooning as the eccentric p hep tk sag tl > wandaeer 
its author is so patently absorbed in his work in her sedan-chair (next stop, Budapest or Honolulu), is the joy of a Southern Irish comed 


and mufti, is still only a first sketch. It is lucky that Mr. Wolfit himself (though one would 


roden country and, as Mr. Trewin says, “ It consists largely 
of stage drawing-rooms (with a mountain or so behind 


play in a queer medley of modern costumes, 
y and visually the result is chaotic. This 


than vehemence. I shall hope soon to 
find “Cesar’’ fully restored to the map. 
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AT THE 1949 R.P.S. ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION—PART II. 


“WHEN THEY SAID, ‘IS IT SMALL?’ HE REPLIED, ‘NOT AT ALL!’ ’’—A SIGHT TO DELIGHT EDWARD LEAR : “ SPOTTED FLYCATCHER,”’ 
A STRIKING R.P.S. EXHIBIT BY MR. M. D. ENGLAND. 


on builders’ trestles, shows the hen of a pair of Spotted Flycatchers which, though 
disturbed every time the front door was opened, successfully reared a family there 
this year. The old man frowns disapprovingly on the whole affair and doubtless 
feels that it is hard enough “to be given the bird” without having the incident 
recorded by the camera. On the following pages we reproduce a selection from the 


The first part of the 94th Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society of 
Great Britain was held in the Society's House at 16, Prince’s Gate, London, S.W.7, 
from September 9 to October 2. The second part of the Exhibition, which is devoted 
to Scientific, Nature, Record and Technical classes, is due to open to-day, October 8, 
and will last until October 26. The Society have had to divide the Exhibition into 
two parts owing to limitations of space. The photograph reproduced on this page 
is a study of an incubating bird in an oddly picturesque setting—an old, carved 
wooden head which adorns the porch of a house at Limpsfield, Surrey. This photo- 
graph, taken by Mr. M. D. England at a distance of 4 ft. from a “ hide” mounted 


| 


photographs which can be seen at the R.P.S. Exhibition, which is open Monday 
to Friday, 10 a.m. to 8 p.m.; Saturday, 10 am. to 5.30 p.m.; and Sunday, 230 p.m 
to 5.30 p.m. From November 5 to December 3 the full exhibition is to be displayed 
in the Atkinson Art Gallery, Southport. 
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AT THE R.P.S. EXHIBITION— PART II: SCENES IN THE LIFE OF AN OTTER. 


YOUNG OTTER ON THE BANK OF A FROZEN STREAM, 


SEARCHING FOR PREY ON LAND. ON THE ALERT—AN OTTER LISTENING, 


PREPARING TO DIVE. 


A RAPID TURN. 


The otter is a difficult animal to observe in a wild state, because it is so elusive. 
The angler fishing at dusk and the naturalist waiting concealed at the water's edge 
are the only people likely to observe its habits. The remarkable series of photographs 
reproduced above, which can be seen at the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition 

Part Il.—were taken by the well-known nature photographer, Mr. Oliver G. Pike, 
who has a nature sanctuary attached to his garden in which many wild birds and 
mammals have successfully reared their young. This sanctuary, comprises a disused 
sand-pit with a small pond at the lowest part, and is surrounded by banks which are 
covered with trees, bushes, brambles and rocks. One morning it was found that 
all the fish had been taken from the pond and tell-tale tracks proved that the 
culprit was an otter. The following evening Mr. Pike placed some fresh fish in the 
snimal's tracks, hid himself and watched. As dusk fell he saw the otter coming down 


SWIMMING UP-STREAM. 


the bank, and as it started to eat the bait he spoke softly to it but it immediately 
bolted. The following evening the otter returned, and again he spoke to it as it fed. 
Night after night Mr. Pike baited the tracks and eventually this fascinating animal 
became sufficiently tame to eat out of his hand. Soon it came to his call, bounding 
through the grass from a five-acre pool, several hundred yards away, in which it 
lived. With the exception of the first two photographs of a young otter, Mr. Pike 
took all the other photographs on his pond. For many weeks this otter repeated 
its nightly visits to the sanctuary, and then, one day, it failed to return. Otters 
breed only once a year but the cubs may be born during any month. Young cubs 
make delightful and interesting pets and are more playful than kittens. The Otter 
likes a dry place in which to sleep and its holt is usually situated under an old 
tree, or in a drain by the water's edge. 
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THE FEEDING HABITS OF BIRDS AT THE NEST REVEALED BY PHOTOGRAPHY: THE OLDEST BARN OWL CHICK ABOUT TO SNATCH A SHREW FROM THE MOTHER BIRD. 


The advent of high-speed flash photography has made possible the recording of shrew, which the oldest chick is about to seize. It is interesting to notice the great 
feeding habits of birds at the nest. In the two photographs on this page, by variation in the size of the proverbially ugly chicks, which is explained by the fact 
J. T. Fisher, which are displayed in the Royal Photographic Society's Exhibition that the bird lays its eggs at different periods, each egg after the first being 
Part Il., the female Barn Owl can be seen arriving, through a small opening, at incubated—at least partially—by the heat of the young birds already in being. The 
a disused pigeon-loft where her young have been hatched. She is bringing home a chicks are ravenous eaters, and when hungry they make a noise resembling a snore. 
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OF A DROP OF WATER. 


THE DRAMA 





CAUGHT BY HIGH-SPEED FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY: THE DISINTEGRATION OF A FALLING DROP OF WATER IN A STREAM OF AIR, 


Among the many interesting exhibits on view at the second part of the Royal 
Photographic Society's Exhibition is a series of photographs showing the various 
stages in the disintegration of a falling drop of water. It provides a striking 
example of the way in which high-speed photography can now reveal processes which, 
owing to the eno:mous speed at which they take place, are invisible to the human 
eye. These photographs were taken by Mr. W. R. Lane and Mr. J. Edwards, of the 
Ministry of Supply, who allowed water drops of 26 mm, in diameter to fall into a 


small, transparent, vertical wind-tunnel down which a steady stream of air was main- 
tained. They were photographed at various stages of*their break-up by means of a 
flash discharge tube triggered photo-electrically by the falling drop. At a critical 
velocity of the air stream, 225 metres per second, the drop became first increasingly 
flattened and then blown out into a hollow bag attached to a roughly circular rim, 
The bag then burst, producing a shower of very fine droplets. The rim broke up 
later into much larger droplets. [Photographs Crown Copyright.) 
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UNCOVERED IN THE CITY OF LONDON: 
A ROMAN MOSAIC AND OTHER BINDS. 
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FIG.,I. RECENTLY DISCOVERED IN A CESS- FIG. 2. POTTERY FOUND IN AN ELIZA- | 

PIT NEAR MINCING LANE: A LAMBETH BETHAN DRAIN AND WELL DURING RECENT 

DELFT URN WITH DECORATION IN WHITE BUILDING AT HOLBORN VIADUCT: THE 

ON A DARK BLUE ENAMEL GROUND. DATING ONE IN FRONT IS A BELLARMINE, A TYPE 

FROM 1680 TO I710 AND VERY RARE OF OF GLOBULAR STONEWARE JUG, WITH 
ITS TYPE FOR THIS PERIOD, ITS ORIGINAL CORK STOPPER. , 














N a building site at No. 11, Ironmonger Lane, just north of the church of 

St. Olave Jewry, observation conducted by Mr. Adrian Oswald, F.S.A., on 
behalf of Guildhall Museum, has resulted in the discovery of the remains of a Roman 
house, or houses, with mosaic pavements. The pavement illustrated (Figs. 5 and 6), 
unfortunately only a fragment, is the first found in the City since the excavations 
at the Bank of England. Its pattern is composed of }-in. tesser@ in white, red, 
blue and yellow. It is too early to give a definite date for this pavement, but the 
scraps of pottery recovered from its surface point to the third century A.D. Closely 
adjoining is a much cruder pavement not yet uncovered, apparently without pattern. 
The pottery recovered from a pit below these floor-levels indicates that they were 
not constructed until early in the third century’; and the crude pavement was certainly 
in use until well on in the fourth century. These pavements lie about 16 ft. below 
street-level, and the owner and architects, with a great sense of public spirit, propose 


to preserve them in the cellars of the new building. Neither pavement can be called 
(Continued below, right. 


FIG. 5. THE FIRST ROMAN MOSAIC PAVEMENT TO BE DISCOVERED IN THE CITY SINCE 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND EXCAVATIONS: IN WHITE, RED, BLUE AND YELLOW TESSER4. 


——— 
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FIG. 3. ROMAN OBJECTS JUST RECOVERED FROM A BUILDING SITE AT SALTERS’ 
HALL, ABOUT 20 FT. DOWN: (ABOVE) A WRITING TABLET FOR COVERING WITH WAX, 
AND (BELOW) A STRIGIL, OR FLESH-SCRAPER, USED IN HOT BATHS, 


, , 
FIG. 6. UNCOVERING THE NEWLY-FOUND ROMAN MOSAIC AT THE SITE OF NO. II, IRONMONGER 
P LANE, IN THE CITY : THE PAVEMENT LIES ABOUT 16 FT. BELOW STREET-LEVEL. 
——EEE _ ———EEEe _ - — 

Continued .| 

a work of art, and they are certainly not of the finest quality, but their discovery 
in the City is refreshing, for it leads to the expectation of more to come. Only the 
rapid action of a voluntary helper and the Museum staff has saved these pavements 
from destruction, but great credit must be given to the architects and the con- 
tractors for their active co-operation. We show also a number of objects recovered 
during the last year from City building sites and observed by Mr. Adrian Oswald 


for Guildhall Museum. The delft urn (Fig. 1) is a handsome piece and of an 
extremely rare style of decoration. The Bellarmine in Fig. 2 is of the type so-called 
because they bore a caricature of Cardinal Bellarmin and are of Netherlands late 
sixteenth-century origin. The Roman writing tablet (in Fig. 3) bears traces of writing 
. ‘3 where the stylus has penetrated the wax. The guisarme (shown in Fig. 4) was a 
hafted weapon and was a precursor of the halberd. The recovery of such .interesting 
objects would have been impossible without the great help of the City Corporation, 
owners, architects, contractors and all people employed on the sites. Much voluntary 
help is needed to continue this work of the salvage of the past. 
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FIG. 4. RECOVERED FROM THE SITE WHERE BANKSIDE POWER STATION WILL RISE: 


(LEFT) PEWTER SPOONS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ; (CENTRE) A BRONZE GUISARME 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY; AND A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY PEWTER PLATE. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
HE Last Tycoon,’’ by F. Scott Fitzgerald (Grey Walls ; 
to read it simply as an unfinished 
was still feeling round. Half 
he meant to reconsider, to revise 
And though the plot, in outline, had been fixed and is 


literature, and should be approached as such ; 
novel would be too hard on it. The author, at his death, 
the story was on paper, but by no means for good and all ; 
—he might have done anything. 


given here, the basic narrative device was not yet in working order. 
about. We are in the artist's workshop, falling over his odds and ends, and assimilating 


what we can. He had a large theme: the rise and 
decadence of Hollywood. Not the farcical, fantastic 
Hollywood of so many writers, but the immense industry 
which was at the same time a great new art. This was 
to be studied from within, and with complete seriousness. 

Its prophet in the novel is Monroe Stahr. He is the 
man of vision, the creator, the executive genius; he 
stands for the heroic age. But times are changing, 
heroes becoming obsolete. At twenty-two, Stahr was 
the “ boy-wonder"’; at thirty-five he has almost killed 
himself. His way is to control the vast machine single- 
handed, supervising every detail, caring for everyone— 
paternalistic, omnipresent. He knows no rest ; and though 
he is as brilliant as ever, it is now the phosphorescent 
brilliance of near-exhaustion. His methods, like himself, 
are doomed. The other bosses are only grabbers; the 
unions, forming down below, have no faith in princes. 
His partner Brady is a rogue, determined to thrust him out. 

But the precipitant of tragedy is a love-affair. The 
girl reminds Stahr of his dead wife. She has been flung 
across his path by romantic accident; she is an alien, 
a stray, with some tarnished glamour of courts and 
kings. She is his chance of life. But Stahr, though kind, 
has always been cool; and because impulsive passion 
is so unlike him, he delays the moment of surrender. 
The chance is lost; and he can only die fighting. 

This story was to have been told by Cecilia Brady, the 
daughter of the roguish partner. She was born to Hollywood ; 
from her schooldays she had loved Stahr in vain, and she was 
to write after his death, as a mature woman. By adopting 
her point of view, Fitzgerald—influenced by Conrad—hoped 
to combine immediacy with “‘a godlike knowledge of 
events.” But so far, the device was at a primitive stage, 
and the objective scenes don't begin to dovetail with 
Cecilia's own narrative. The only thing that does overlap 
is her idolatry of Stahr. And that, one feels, is too much ; 
it is too much that the practical visionary, the indefatigable 
toiler, the enlightened despot should be also a young 
girl's dream—tired, kind and _ spiritual, curly-haired, 
aloof... . It is romanticism run wild. But then, we 
don't know how the author was going to modify it. 

“ The Children Grow Up,'’ by Beatrice Kean Seymour 
(Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.), is something of a private affair. 
I mean, it will be best for those already deep in the 
Gaywood-Malling families. There is a family-tree—but, as 
Oscar Wilde (I think) said of explanations, by the time a 
family-tree is necessary it is useless. And we are kept more 
or less au fast by much harking back—but then the very 
process of enlightenment is really dead matter, and a waste of 
skill. However, it is well done, and easy reading ; and the 
immediate story has a kernel, when we get through to it. 

The central figures are Aunt Pen's son, Dwight Lowe, 
and his incongruous Doreen, and a schoolgirl cousin from 
South America. Dwight’s was a hospital romance in 
wartime, and he picked a born drone, selfish, empty- 
headed and rather vulgar. Doreen was not in love with 
him; indeed, she is not susceptible; but socially he 
was a catch, and he would keep her, and she quite liked 
him. Yet it has all turned out a bore. He lost his foot, 
and can't take her dancing, and she hardly ever meets his 
distinguished relatives —except the ones she has to live with, 
and they look down on her. And Dwight would like her to have 
more children, as though tiresome little Barry were not too 
much, But it is no use his going on about it ; never again ! 

In this state of tedium, she meets Sir Daniel Wingham, 
Bart. : the distinguished relative, from her point of view. 
Fifty, philandering and still attractive. Now she has 
an interest in life; but she is not promiscuous, and is 
resolved not to go too far. Meanwhile the enduring 
Dwight, at long last, is out of love with her. He has 
been enchanted by his cousin Fryn, a mere child, lovely 
and intelligent, and unattainable. Fryn does not love 
him, she is too young to love; but yet, perhaps, in 
time. .. . So, with chilling courtesy, he leaves Doreen to 
herself. And when the worst happens, it is not the sluttish 
wife but the provoked husband who is most to blame. This 
change of réles is highly effective—the best thing in the 
novel, What became of Dwight, we don’t know. For the 
Gaywood-Malling saga, it would seem, is not finished yet. 

“* Memory is the Scar,’’ by Dennis Gray Stoll (Gollancz ; 
9s. 6d.), combines devoted homage to India with denun- 
ciation of her native pests. The characters are all black 
or white. Among the white is Tara Devi—a woman 
novelist, a widow, and a pure, active patriot. In the 
spring of 1946, returning to her old home in East Bengal, 
she meets an Englishman who has been sent to track 
down cloth-smugglers. The racketeers are Indian 
politicians, men of to-morrow; the English Geoffrey is 
a friend. He is to make a tour of the river-villages, 
and Tara joins him with her son. For years she has been 
stuck in the past ; but Geoffrey, a disciple of Krishnamurti, 
persuades her out of that. He also catches the racketeer— 
which was a waste of time. For Manik knows the ropes, 
and it will all be hushed up. 

What I most enjoyed was a dramatic version of the 
Ramayana, staged in one of the villages. This is good 
fun, in a childish way. 


he is about to set up as an M.D. 
door-—-or, rather, in the house ; 


d NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. | 
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THE RICHES OF OUR VILLAGE CHURCHES. 


8s. 6d.), is a curiosity of 


So we have to pick 





























The whole story is a little childish, but fresh and interesting. 

* Shot in the Dark,'’ by Leslie Ford (Collins ; 8s. 6d.), opens with a very natural “ murder.” 
A frightened schoolgirl has been trapped, and shoots her way out. 
in Maryland, and young Jonas Smith, enjoying the moenlight and the air, almost heard it 
all, Of course, he ought to tell the police ; instead, he quietly walks to Annapolis, where 
And walks right into it again. 
he rents a wing from her grandfather. 
complicated—too much so ; plenty of incident and spirit, less and less nature. 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H., WOOD, M.Sc. 


NE summer day in 1944 the thought suddenly occurred 
to me: “ Why not start a postal chess competition 
for clubs throughout the country, with promotion and 
relegation between divisions as in the Football League ?” 
The idea caught on at once. Generous donors gave 
fine trophies, and within a few weeks forty-one teams of 
ten were hard at play in the new Postal Chess League. 
This year, sixty-eight teams are engaged, and nothing 
will give a better picture of the scheme’s scope than the 
score-tables to date: 
DIVISION I. (Derbyshire Trophy) 


Played Won Drawn Lost % 
Kipping (Wolverhampton)... ... 22 16 3 3 795 
i «de | dk ee ee il 1 4 71°9 
Dundee I. ae a ee eee 14 2 6 682 
Douglas I. ~ a il 5 5 643 
British Alizarine (Manchester) . = 14 3 8 62°0 
Bradford I. “— a 12 1 8 539°5S 
Courtaulds ‘ on. ae | see 10 3 7 §S7°S 
Wanderers eae. Oe 11 5 10 51°9 
Mutual (Birmingham) | 1. na: Dae 11 2 12 48°0 
Coventry I. ee 5 5 7 441 
Bonham (Worcester) .. a we on 10 8 15 42°5 
Rugby I. ... — = 6 3 10 39°5 
Belfast .. . a 6 2 13. 33°3 
Victory (Stoke) .. tte ve 6 l 13 32°5 
Erdington (Birmingham) - i 2 3 12 20°6 
Marconi (Chelmsford) |. __... = 1 1 12 10°7 

DIVISION II. (Brabazon Trophy) 

Played Won Drawn Lost % 
Lye (Worcestershire) .. on 11 0 3 786 
Nottingham Mechanics’ Inst. = 2 10 2 3 73°3 
Standard Kolster one -” 15 3 6 68°7 
C. A. Parson’ a Gtesten) I. a 11 1 7 os 
Chester Y-M.C.A. A - so. ae 13 3 9 580 
Dundee oo me: ie ae 12 2 9 S'S 
Callenders Cables Bie ee Se 11 1 9 34°8 
Scunthorpe 26 9 7 10 48°1 
Leicester W Working Men’s Club £. 16 6 3 7 49 
Victory (Stoke) I : - 5 3 6 46°4 
Rugby II. - wa «oe 7 0 9 43°77 
Appleby- Frodingham mm i ae 6 1 9 40°6 
Crusaders ee aa a 9 3 14 40°4 
Manchester Police ar a Con Ee 5 0 9 35 
East Ham ; jo te” ae 6 1 13 32°5 
Leigh ona District one eve on a a 3 10 32°3 
Gas Light (London) I. <a «-)* 1 1 6 187 

DIVISION III. (O'Hanlon Trophy) 

Played Won Drawn Lost % 
British Deat I. ae) ae ae 17 1 3 8&3 
Mutual (Birmingham) = ~~ 15 5 4 729 
Liberals... 19 13 0 6 68°4 
Douglas I! 12 5 5 2 62°5 
Sutton Coldfield 23 14 0 9 9 
King omy veel. School, Coventry 30 17 2 ll 60°0 
Cork II. 10 6 0 4 00 
Coventry il. a = 10 7 7 %3 
Callenders Cables II. “ a ae 12 1 li 52°1 
aes (Leicestershire) a. we ae 4 4 4 310°0 
Staff on no 0 11 42°1 
Chester Y.H.C.AE ow - » 6 4 10 40°0 
Victory (Stoke) Te ~~ to ow 6 0 9 40°0 
Vauxhall Motors “— a ae 4 2 7 35 
| a (Sheffield) an woe 4 4 13 28°6 
Ney Il. an - 3 5 12 27°5 
a. ee ee oe Cee 7 1 20 26°8 
oa Light a ee a 3 3 ll 26°5 

DIVISION IV. (Hector Munro Cup) 

Played Won Drawn Lost % 
Covent a ae ae 16 0 2 889 
ah Beat IL. = ae” we 7 17 2 2 87 
2 22 3 4 81°0 

Mutual al (Birmingham) 1 Ul. 19 12 3 4 711 
Marconi | on & 9 0 5 643 
Leicester WM: C. I. 16 10 0 6 62°5 
London aly Cr. &T)SA. 17 id 0 7 Ses 
Crusaders ‘ ; 18 9 2 7 SS'S 
Victory (Stoke) eer 6 0 6 500 
Callenders Cables III. ae ges. ae 10 0 14 47°6 
C. A. Parson's II. io. ck om 7 0 9 438 
Seven Counties ... 13 5 1 7 42°3 
Leeds City Police 18 7 1 10 41°7 
Cookstown, Co. Tyrone “ — 6 0 9 4°0 
Fulwood and Broughton. -— oO 8 0 146 33°3 
St. Roberts (Manchester) ... 14 3 0 Il 21°4 
Vickers-Armstrong, Hursley Park 17 1 0 16 59 


Each player has four games, all the games (1360 this 
season !) starting simultaneously. The scores given are 
those of the games which have finished so far ; when play 
ends, each team will have a “ 40" in its first column. 

The greatest achievement of the P.C.L. is in fostering 
chess enthusiasm and talent in localities which might other- 
wise suffer from geographical isolation. Cork scored a most 
spectacular success, rising from the bottom of the League 


to the top in the course of three seasons. Douglas, Isle of 
Man, is another team whose figures speak for themselves. 

Old-established mainland teams have been taken aback 
by the intensity of the challenge from such places, which 
they had regarded almost as backwaters ; nothing but good 
can result from this wider dispersal of interest. 





This was on a beach 
| (Odhams ; 


The girl is living next 
It is all extremely | 


-~K. Joun. Hitler's vain endeavour. 


CCORDING to Maisie Herring, author of “‘ Shropshire '’ (Paul Elek ; 15s.), the churches 

of that county have to be sought out: “ Across fields, up lanes, or cheek by jowl 

with its satellite cottages you find the village church, crammed sometimes with riches 
that no one has bothered to write about.” 
them, but she gives little hints of hidden treasures or gets her artist-collaborator, James 

| Arnold, to sketch such things as the great waggon-roof at Selattyn—which name is 
| supposedly derived from a schoolmaster’s remark, “ I sell Latin "—the murals at Claverley, 


She herself does not write very much about 


or the timberwork at Melverley, this last a little gem, 
vastly different from the fortress-like tower of Clun 
Church, where, beside Norman archwork, are to be found 
grotesque stone figures, wide-winged carved angels 
supporting the roof, a thirteenth-century font and a rare 
pyx-canopy. And just as beguiling as her thumb-nails 
of churches are her remarks about houses and castles, 
rural crafts and industries, places and people. Here is 
Shropshire seen through the eyes of one who knows 
the county intimately and loves it deeply. 

Although John Betjeman and John Piper say that 
most of the older churches of Berkshire are small and 
humble—“ Indeed, they were so small and humble, so 
patched with wood and brick in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, that they excited the contempt of 
tidy-minded Tractarians, who generally pulled them 
down and started again in the last century ''—there are 
illustrations to their volume, “ Murray’s Berkshire 
Architectural Guide '’ (John Murray; 18s.), which show 
that the seeker after beauty and worth can there find 
much to reward him. There is the complete Norman 
church at Avington, in a remote part of the Kennet 
Valley, medizval carved effigies at Sparsholt, ancient 
glass at Aldermaston, early Renaissance monuments at 
Bisham. It is, however, chiefly as a county of domestic 
architecture that Berkshire stands out—in more ways 
than one. For whereas we are told of such glories as 
the fifteenth-century manor house, Ockwells, the Eliza- 
bethan Ufton Court and Shaw House, Donnington, and 
of the “consistent grandeur and creativeness"’ to be 
found in buildings from the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
centuries, we read of the present century: “* Extremely 
ugly council houses of concrete deface most of the villages 
in the western half of the county.”’ The scores of 
photographs, whether they depict a fourteenth-century 
tithe-barn at Great Coxwell or St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, a riverside house at Pangbourne or a Georgian 
shop-front at Lambourn, are superb and worthy accom- 
paniments to the scholarly text and detailed gazetteer. 

When the late Arthur Mee set out to produce what 
has been termed a new Domesday Book of 10,000 towns 
and villages, he may well have wondered whether he 
would live to see it completed. He did not do so. 
“ Lincolnshire '’ (Hodder and Stoughton; ros. 6d.) has 
been completed since his death, presumably by Claude 
and Lois Scanlon and Sydney Warner. However, it 
follows closely on the lines of its predecessors, and tells us 
much of the towns and villages of the premier agricultural 
county. The churches of Lincolnshire are a great heritage : 
“Lincoln Cathedral ranks with the three or four finest 
in England ; the towns of Boston, Louth, Grantham and 
Sleaford boast churches of unsurpassed architectural 
dignity ; and there is yet another, less Known, in the 
village of Heckington, which has been described as the 
most perfect decorated church in the land.” Among 
the great men who came from Lincolnshire are Robert 
Manning, of Bourne, who first wrote the English language 
as we know it; John Wesley, the founder of Methodism ; 
Archbishop Stephen Langton, who played his part in 
the Great Charter of English Freedom; Isaac Newton, 
who has been called the greatest scientist of all time ; 
Captain John Smith, the real founder of Virginia; Sir 
John Franklin, the Arctic explorer; Bishop Wainfleet, 
founder of Magdalen College, Oxford ; and Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. The chief fascination of the book lies in the 
incidental details, often most curious, which embellish the 
accounts of 543 places in a county all too often passed by. 

With books of this character—and there have been 
many of late telling of the beauties, architectural and 
natural, of a large part of Great Britain—it is manifestly 
impossible to delve deeply into the social life of the 
particular area described. In “ Essex Heyday "’ (Dent ; 
16s.), William Addison re-creates such life in that county 
in the seventeenth century. It is a well-chosen period, 
for the local life then was alert and vivid, with great 
families playing their part in politics and Court intrigue, 
with the Flemish weavers coming to influence both 
crafts and architecture (just as in Lincolnshire the Dutch- 
men came to drain the fens in the Isle of Axholme and 
to settle there and leave their mark), and with the glories 
and the tragedies of the Civil War very much in evidence. 
So we read of much that is national as well as local, but not 
to the exclusion of lesser yet no less interesting matters. 

“The bleak Berwyn mountains with Pennant glen, 
famous as a haunt of the fairies. And the Hounds of Hell 
haunt and hunt these mountains. The Devil is their 
huntsman, and the hounds are bright red and as they 
hunt in the air they drop blood to the slopes beneath.”” This 
is an extract from “A Wanderer in North Wales,’’ by 
Cledwyn Hughes (Phoenix; 15s.), am unusual book, 
very Welsh in style, full of telling pictures, quaint lore, 
eerie tales, haunting descriptions. Of his fellow-country- 
men the author writes that their main characteristics are 
thrift and a desire to be nice to people. “ And much of 
the criticism directed at the Welsh is on account of these 
two qualities.” For thrift evolves to meanness and a low 


| standard of living in order to achieve a fat bank balance, and the desire to be nice often 
induces a promise made to please when it is well known it can never be kept. 

And so we come back to the centre of all these. 
12s. 6d.) appears in a revised edition. 
a story as enthralling as one could wish to read, a story full of drama, tragedy and 
comedy, of plague, pestilence and fire, of war and pageantry, reaching out from pre- 
Roman days to the second Great Fire of December, 1940, and the flying-bombs of 


“ The Wonderful Story of London "’ 
It is a story that can never pall, 


W. R. Catvert 
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The English Hotel 
in the Mediterranean manner 


A beautifully appointed Hotel with a superb position and 
private sea frontage. A mild, sunny winter climate. An 
expert understanding of creature comforts . . . good food, 
smiling service, a charming atmosphere that makes a winter 
holiday at the Imperial so satisfying and so different. Write 
to A. Chapman for brochure giving inclusive terms or 
telephone Torquay 4301. 


Winter at The 


TORQUAY 
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“1 think I’d like 


a White Horse 





better than anything”’ 


MAXIMUM PRICES:—Bottles 33/4, 4$-Bottles 17/5 
as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 













keeping you on 
the warm side of 
winter... 


The warmest and the wisest thing to 

do at the moment is to visit our over- 
coat department. Here, for instance, 

is a single breasted, tweed Raglan 

with serviceable slash pockets and an 
all-round belt. And there are also 
Ulsters, Chesterfields and Raglans in 
a great variety of materials. 


Prices from £14.1.6 





is just a part of the 


Austin Reed 


| service 


Telephone: Regent 6789 


Regent Street, London & Principal Cities 


IL. the export factories, where speed in handling, as surely as speed 
in production, can write the next few chapters of British history; at the Docks, where 
the speed of unloading and loading directly affects our day-to-day lives, manpower 
has an ally. The electric truck, economical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily main- 
tained, is saving time and man-hours where saving counts most. Batteries power 
these trucks: and the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for freedom from break- 
down is a measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride Electrical Storage 

| Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’. Three out of 
four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. Behind each Exide- 
Ironclad, Chloride and Exide Battery lie the ex- 


perience and progressive improvements of over 


' 
50 years of battery manufacture. THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 


aay Exide Works, Clifton Junction 








near Manchester 
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Hawkins “Electric An ideal gift! Perfect 
: Hostess” opened and combination of elegance, 
/ | prepared for two people. utility, labour saving and 
Toaster and Coffee Perco- ficiency. Observe perfect 





design and beautiful finish. 


Here it is, the new patented streamlined ‘Electric Hostess," 
the greatest labour-saver yet invented. The Hostess keeps 
food piping hot for up to six hours after cooking. Also keeps 
plates hot in special hot cupboard. An ideal dining table for 
two. Minimises washing-up drudgery. Special duplex plug 
attachment permits two additional electrical appliances to be 
operated simultaneously. Beautifully finished in toned bronze 
or ivory and gold. Saves time, labour, fuel and trouble 


Price £21.0.0. inc. P.7. Duplex Plug £1.1.0. extra. 


Obtainable through leading Stores and Electrical Retailers. 
Let us send you full descriptive literature — write today. 


Hawkins 
Electiic Hostess 


lator ready for use 
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% Quaint Ideas from a Bygone Age .. 











The disguised tram that could not frighten horses. Boston, U.S.A. 








..- but it’s alwa 


ys 
a good idea to have a 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 





























L. G. HAWKINS & CO. LTD., 30/35 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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This is the mark of 
the rightful heir to 
the family title— 

Harris Tweed the 

fabric of world renown. Spun 
from virgin Scottish Wool, dyed and 
handwoven, with the generation-to-generation 


skill of the Crofters of the Outer Hebrides. 


%* Look for the mark on the cloth 
%* Look for the label on the garment 


Issued by The HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 
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Who wouldn't the cosy 
comfort of an electrically heated bed 
blanket on winter nights—the luxury 
of all-over-the-bed warmth ? 


relish 









Simply set the control by your bed 
and the WINDAK electrically heated 
bed blanket will maintain the desired 
heat as long as you require it. You 
can sleep on it as there is no danger 
from the harmless voltage which 
passes through the blanket. 


em 
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We shall be pleased to send you the 
name of your nearest stockist. 








nee 


SAFETY bance 


POYNTON, CHESHIRE 


JN 810 





WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, 
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w/S new | aan Seventy- Five -ao 


Progress in profile! Everyone knew that when a 


new Rover made its appearance, it would not only 
be an uncommonly fine motor car, but would be of 
a design prescribed not by fashion but by sound 
engineering advances Here it is—the new Rover 
*Seventy-Five’. Faster, safer, more comfortable 
and more economical, it is a worthy successor in a 


high quality lineage. 


eee the latest of Britain s Fins — 


ROVER 


LIMITED 
HOUSE LONDON 


THE ROVER COMPANY 
SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM & DEVONSHIRE 





CVS-127 


The choice of 


the Connotsseur 
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Announcing an event 


of great 


national importance 


THE NEW 
CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


THE FIRST 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF MAJOR STATUS 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
COMPLETELY NEW FROM A TO Z 


SINCE 1929 


IN 15 VOLUMES 
READY — MARCH 1950 


A Triumph of British Scholarship 
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SEND THIS COUPON FOR A COMPLETE PRE-VIEW 


To: THE NEW CHAMBERS'’S ENCYCLOPADIA (i.n.) 
136-7 Long Acre, London, W.C.2. 


Please send me (free) illustrated brochure containing a 
detailed survey of contents and including some of the 
actual colour plates. (Should you prefer not to cut this 
page, a letter or postcard will suffice.) 


PULL NAMB 


SEE THE CHAMBERS'S BROCHURE 
BEFORE YOU ORDER ANY OTHER ENCYCLOPADIA 
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Always the 
choice of connoisseurs 





The One and Only 


e Liqueur to 
catia fl 1 





Manufactured entirely in London, England 


PIPE CRAF 


Geneon 


Asweet pipe. A comfortable pipe. Well- 
made and well-balanced. A Barling, the 
pipe that always gives a satisfactory smoke 
right from the first fill. Take care of your 
Barling Pipe— supplies are still limited. 


Manufactured by 
B. BARLING & SONS 
(Established in London 1812) 
2 “Makers of the World's Finest Pipes’’ 
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Branches throughout England 
and Wales. Agents and 
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NATIONAL 

PROVINCIAL 

BANh 
teat 


Head Office : 
1S BISHOPSGATE, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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THEY HAVE THE BEST BEDS AT THE 


GAVENDISH csssssunn: 


Where they know what the last word in comfort is. 























































































































| To see and handle the 
| superb YARD-O-LED 
| Pencil is to crave for 
| possession. While it is 
| the most Princely, it 
is also the most practical. 

It carries twelve 3-inch leads — 
enough for two years’ writing. 


YARD:0:LED 


| Proprietors—Pimm’s Ltd. . Manager—P.Churchman « Telephone: Eastbourne 1740 The most coveted Pencil made 
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Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “ Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of 
what the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or e + 
curtailed as desired. Friend of the family ... 


University fees can be assured as well as those for 
Preparatory and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education In use throughout the world, always the leader in its class, the 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to Hillman Minx is roomy, comfortable, economical and thoroughly 








There never was a car which made friends as quickly as the Minx. 


dependable. Features include: big car comfort, independent 
The front suspension, Synchromatic finger-tip gear control, Lockheed 


STANDARD LIFE Hydraulic brakes and the proved reliable Hillman Minx engine. 
ASSURANCE COMPANY | THE HILLMAN 


Head Office : 3 George Street - Edinburgh | Mi NX MAGN | FICENT 


London: 3 Abchurch Yard Cannon St EC4- 15a Pall Mall SWI 


and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. Saloon + Convertible Coupé - Estate Car y 
| PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


London Showrooms & Export Division: Rootes Lid. Devonshire House Piccadilly London WJ 























Fresh Flowers Something just a little better 


to Perth Sil ° fj 
or Perth (Australia) AX 


. . .. be it just locally or thousands of miles away. 





controls the hair 


Send your gift of flowers by wire 
Place your order with your nearest ‘Interflora’ 
Florist along with your greetings and have them 
sent to the destination of your choice. 


without gumming 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. I.L.N.) 39 LONDON RD., LEICESTER. 















A Silvikrin product 
concentrated for economy — 
a touch is all you need to groom 


your hair for the day 


money 





THE DIGNITY OF QUALITY UNSURPASSED 
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SOMETHING F-R-E-S-H! 


FOUR SQUARE 


IN 2 OZ VACUUM TINS 











You can now get 

all six of the famous 
Four Square Tobaccos 
in 2 oz. and 4 oz. vacuum 
tins, as well as in | oz. foil 
packs. Ask your tobacconist 


fresh for heats! 





MADE BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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THE GOBLIN 


“TEASMADE” |S 


- wakes you with tea 
in bed every morning ! 


MAKES THE TEA 
LIGHTS THE ROOM 
WAKES YOU UP 
TELLS THE TIME 


Your dream at last realised. The Goblin TEASMADE 

brings you a fourfold service. It automatically 

wakes you up, lights the room and makes the tea 

which you can then enjoy, and it tells you THE 

CORRECT TIME. Price £12 5s. od. Plus P.T. 

Supplied without tray {11 os. od. Plus P.T. 
(Crockery not included). 


Obtainable from all High Class Retailers 


+ + + 





GOBLIN —8- 


Monufactured by THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. 1.L.) Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey. 


























































tba yood 


and has been 
for over 
70 years 


KAPP AND PETERSON LTD 
DUBLIN AND LONDON 


Trade enquiries to 
74/77 White Lion St., London, N.t 
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CHERRY BRANDY KUMMEL MANDARINE | To those entitled under 
| 
| 
C ; / WILLS, MARRIAGE 
R Dl lhese — ?P SETTLEMENTS, ANNUITIES 
E | 
M TI | and LEGACIES 
E ee ae ellwwe Cl | 
| we «S| | ADVANCES 
lE 
EXQUISITELY {3 ARRANGED 
y f MADE BY " from 4 per cent. per annum. 
4 N 
A ERY AN J ANNEN D GLAZIER & SONS (Estd. 1760) 
O I it ith ¥ Proprietors: Glazier & Sons Ltd. 
SCHIEDAM HOLLAND: 48 MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1. 
DISTILLERS SINCE 1777 Telephones: MAYFAIR 4145-3159 
ant a z Telegrams : Landehouse, Audicy, London. 
, |ORANGE CURACAO HOLLANDS ‘GIN ADVOCAAT —_ 


—_ > EE 
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ya OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports . 
Re | HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER - VICTORIA 


ss British Consols or 
se “EXPORT” cigarettes 
at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


<< BP MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 
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UDOLSELEY }: 











W.l 


One feels a pardonable pride on stepping into this sleek and handsome Wolseley —a faithful attendant of 
a 
Zn 
F unfailing reliability, whose suave and distinguished appearance masks boundless power and swift acceleration. 
a 
And with distinction comes a degree of comfort, reflected in innumerable luxury features, that will surprise and 
delight even Wolseley owners of long standing. 
: 
‘ 
a l 4 
oe e ” oo . . .“ 
Four Fibty £550, plus purchase tax £153.10,7 Six Eighty £600, plus purchase tax £167.84 
®\ 
Yin 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., Overseas Business: Nufhield Exports Ltd., 
COWLEY, OXFORD. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—-This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, w he w 5 he oul -" 
ent, resold, hired t or otherwise disposed of ¢ way of Irade except at t full retail price { 2 and that it shall not be nt, resold, t t wi [ f 4 
thor r by way of Trade, or afhxed t fr aS part of any ation OF advertising, literary or pictorial 1 ter w t 


conditiot r any 
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HAMPSHIRE—-NEW AND OLD 


The new ‘ Hampshire ’, unlike the New Forest, is one of the more recent attractions in the county. 
But there have always been lots of Austins in the South. And in the North, East and West 


too, you see more Austins on the roads of Britain to-day than any other single make of car. 


AUS TIN —-you can depend on it? 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LONGBRIDGE . BIRMINGHAM 


vy Ine IncustrareD Lonpon News anv Sxercu, Lrp., Milford Lar Londor 
tered as a Newspaper for transmissi in the United Kingdom and to Canad 
vorden and Gotch, Ltd. Branch Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaice 


hed Weekly at the Office, Com: ealth e, 1, New Oxford 
land by Magazine Post ntered as cond uss Matter at the 
Christchurch, Wellingtot klat ind ined NZ 





